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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


“T aM thinking more seriously than ever of establishing a 
monthly literary journal, and am promised the contributions of 
the greater characters here ; if I succeed I will venture to solicit 
the favour of your powerful assistance, in the shape of Letters, 
Essays, Characters, Facts, Travels, Epigrams, and other, to you, 
small shot, and to intreat the favour of your influence amongst 
your friends. Everyone can communicate something,—a fact 
or perhaps some curious letter, etc.”—Extract from a letter of 
the late Mr. Murray to Lord Byron, in 1816. 


Is it not a strange coincidence that we are able to inaugurate 
MURRAY’S MAGAZINE in 1887, with a series of “Byroniana” 
anticipated in 1816? If good wine gains by keeping, the flavour 
of Lord Byron’s verse will not have been impaired by age. May 
the auspicious performance of this goodly promise propitiate our 
readers to-day ! 

We hope that the title and contents of MURRAY’S MAGAZINE 
will prove its best advertisement and warrant the omission of 
any regular programme or Editorial preface. It will deal in the 
main with Literary and other subjects, set forth in the Prospectus 
which has already been widely circulated, but one word may be 
called for on the question of Politics. The place once occupied 
by Monthly publications, as direct and powerful organs of Party, 
is now filled by Daily and Weekly newspapers ; but the influence 
of Periodical Literature has been transferred to a wider and more 
independent sphere. In the pages of a Review or Magazine, 
carefully matured opinions may still be expounded by acknow- 
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ledged authorities, with greater completeness and deliberation 
than is possible in the columns of the Daily ?ress. At the same 
time no presentment of the political situation can be adequate, 
which refuses recognition to those conflicting elements that con- 
tribute to the solution of all great problems. We have therefore 
resolved to open our pages freely to legitimate controversy, 
believing that no good cause will be damaged by discussion 
which affords the best antidote to error. 

Political Articles will invariably be signed by their Authors, 
who alone are to be held responsible for the opinions they 
express. We shall favour nobody and pledge ourselves to 
nothing, but we retain an unqualified discretion as to acceptance 
or rejection of whatever is offered to us. 


“ Linguisque animisque favete 
Quisquis ades!” 





Byroniana.* 


I—OPENING LINES TO LARA. 


WHEN she is gone, the loved, the best, the one 
Whose smile hath gladdened though perchance undone ; 
Whose name, too dearly cherished to impart, 
Dies on the lip, but trembles in the heart ; 
Whose sudden mention can almost convulse 
And lighten through the ungovernable pulse, 
Till the heart leaps so keenly to the word 
We fear that throb can hardly beat unheard, 
Then sinks at once beneath that sickly chill 
That follows when we find her absent still ; 
When such is gone, too far again to bless, 
Oh God, how slowly comes Forgetfulness ! 
Let none complain how faithless and how brief 
The brain’s remembrance or the bosom’s grief ; 
Or, ere they thus forbid us to forget, 
Let Mercy strip the memory of regret. 
Yet—selfish still—we would not be forgot ; 
What lip dare say, “ My love remember not” ? 
Oh, best and dearest, thou whose thrilling name 
My heart adores too deeply to proclaim ! 
My memory, almost ceasing to repine, 
Would mount to Hope if once secure of thine. 
Meantime the tale I weave must mournful be, 
As absence to the heart that lives on thee. 
Byron. 


* The Copyright in everything published under the above heading 
will be protected with especial care against infringemert. 
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II—SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF 
MY ACQUAINTANCE WITH MADAME DE STAEL* 


RAVENNA, August 4, 1821. 
IT has been intimated to me from Paris, that the Chevalier- 
Professor William Augustus Schlegel (I cannot add “Von” till 
I see his quarterings), meditates a fierce and thorough criticism 
of me and mine. To this my reply shall be a simple and sincere 
narrative of my acquaintance with him and his late mstress—I 
mean in the hospitable—not the amatory sense—in justification 
of her personal—whatever it may be—and of her literary taste. 
In the year 1813, I had the honour of being amongst the earliest 
of my countrymen presented to Mde. de Stael on the very night 
of her arrival in London. She arrived, was dressed, and came 
“with her Glory” to Lady Jersey’s, where, in common with 
many others, I bowed—wot¢ the knee, but the head and heart— 
in homage to an extraordinary and able woman driven from her 
own country by the most extraordinary of men. They are both 
dead and buried, so we may speak without offence; she may 
then 
“With noble Percy lie, 
till 
“ Embowelled we may see her by and bye.” 


Mr. Schlegel, of all men, may excuse an application from 
Shakespeare—the idol of which he would fain be the high priest. 

On the day after her arrival I dined in her company at Sir 
Humphry Davy’s, being the least of one of “a legion of 
honour” invited to greet her. If I mistake not—and can 
memory be treacherous to such men?—there were present 
Sheridan, Whitbread, Grattan, the Marquis of Lansdowne, with- 
out counting our illustrious host. The first experimental 
philosopher of his own (or perhaps any other preceding time) 
was there, to receive the most celebrated of women, surrounded 
by the flower of our wits, the foremost of our remaining 
orators and statesmen, and condescending even to invite the 
then youngest and, it may be, still least of our living poets. 

Of these guests, it would be melancholy to relate, even in 


* These ‘ Recollections,’ which form a portion of the papers bequeathed by 
Lord Byron to Sir John Hobhouse, are published by the kind permission of 
Lady Dorchester. 
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common life, that three of the foremost are in their graves, with 
her who met them and with him who was the great cause of their 
meeting (at least in England), in the short space of seven years 
or a little better, and none of them aged; but when we utter 
their names, it is something more—it is awful—it shows us 
how frail they were in their very greatness, and we who remain 
shrink, as it were, into nothing. 

Of this “Symposion,” graced by these now Immortals, I 
recollect less than ought to have been remembered. But who 
can carry away the remembrance of his pleasures unimpaired 
and unmutilated ? The grand impression remains, but the tints 
are faded. Besides, I was then too young and too passionate 
to do full justice to those around me. 

Time, absence and death mellow and sanctify all things. I 
then saw around me but the men whom I heard daily in the 
Senate, and met nightly in the London assemblies. I revered, 
I respected them: but I saw them; and neither Beauty nor 
Glory can stand this daily test. I saw the woman of whom I 
had heard marvels; she justified what I had heard, but she was 
still a mortal, and made long speeches! nay, the very day of this 
philosophical feast in her honour, she made very long speeches 
to those who had been accustomed to hear such only in the 
two Houses. She interrupted Whitbread; she declaimed to 
Lord L.; she misunderstood Sheridan’s jokes for assent; she 
harangued, she lectured, she preached English politics to the 
first of our English Whig politicians, the day after her arrival in 
England ; and (if I am not much misinformed) preached politics 
no less to our Tory politicians the day after. The Sovereign 
himself, if I am not in error, was not exempt from this flow of 
eloquence. As Napoleon had been lectured on the destinies of 
France, the Prince Regent of England was asked “what he 
meant to do with America?” At present I might, with all 
humility, ask, “what America means to do with him?” In 
twenty or thirty years more, which 4e cannot (and I in all human 
chances shall not) live to see, this will be to his successor a 
serious question. Who will be his successor? The Dukes, all 
of them half a century old, cannot last for ever ; and who will be 
their successors? The little Princesses! This is a “grand peut- 
étre!” In the meantime, his Majesty is crowned ;-and long may 
he reign! His father was crowned at twenty and reigned sixty 
years ; he is crowned at sixty, and may reign twenty years: 
tis a long time, as reigns usually go. But he is not a bad King, 
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and he was a fine fellow; it is a great pity he did not come 
to his crown thirty years before. I cannot help thinking that, 
if he had done so, all this outcry about morals and wives and 
frivolities might have been prevented. But “ Hope delayed 
maketh the heart sick ;” and it is to be feared that out of a 
sick heart there never came a sound body nor a temperate soul. 
Let it not be forgotten that he was one of the most perse- 
cuted of princes ; and the fruit of persecution has been in all 
ages the same. I shall not presume to be so treasonable as to 
say that he is bad, but if he were, with the provocation he has 
had, I should only wonder that he is not worse. But I prate 
about kings, and forget my learned Mandarine, and his great 
Umbrella—Madame de Stael’s petticoat. 
BYRON. 





The following extract from a letter by Miss CATHERINE M, FANSHAWE 
is of especial interest, as giving a ¢ ription of another dinner party at 
Sir H. Davy’s at which Lord Byron and Madame de Stael met again. 
“T have just stayed in London long enough to get a sight of the 

last-imported lion, Mde. de Stael; but it was a sight worth twenty 
peeps through ordinary show boxes. . . . Eloquence is a great 
word, but not too big for her. She speaks as she writes; and, 
upon this occasion, she was inspired by indignation, finding herself 
between two opposition spirits, who gave full play to all her energies. 
She was astonished to hear that this pure and perfect constitution was 
in need of radical reform ; that the only safety for Ireland was to open 
wide the doors which ,had been locked and barred by the glorious 
revolution ; and that Great Britain, the Bulwark of the World, the Rock- 
which alone had withstood the sweeping flood, the ebbs and flows of 
Democracy and Tyranny, was herself feeble, disjointed, and almost on 
the eve of ruin. So, at least, was it represented by her antagonist in 
argument, Childe Harold, whose sentiments,—partly, perhaps, for the 
sake of argument,—grew deeper and darker in proportion to her en- 
thusiasm, The wit was his. He is a mixture of gloom and sarcasm, 
chastened, however, by good breeding, and with a vein of original genius 
that makes some atonement for the unheroic and ungenial cast of his 
whole mind. It is a mind that never conveys the idea of sunshine. It 
is a dark night upon which the lightning flashes. 
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EVER since Mr. Gladstone succeeded to the leadership of the 
Liberal Party, there has been a steady increase in the popularity 
of Conservatism in England. This has occurred despite, and 
perhaps to some extent in consequence of, two large extensions 
of the suffrage. The immediate effect of the Reform Bill of 
1867, was to seat Mr, Gladstone in office ; but the successes of 
Conservatives in Lancashire, in Westminster, Middlesex, and 
Surrey, at the General Election of 1868, were the first proofs 
that they could hold their own under a low suffrage in 
populous districts. Their strength had hitherto lain exclusively 
in the agricultural counties with their restricted franchise, and 
in the smaller boroughs. The General Election of 1874, con- 
firmed the hopes first raised in 1868. In 1865, the Metropolis 
returned not one Conservative member. In 1868, it returned 
two, and in 1874, ten, as against twelve Liberal members. 
In the General Election of 1880 the great towns recorded 
a marked increase in the Conservative strength, and the total 
number of votes polled by them, throughout the country, was 
nearly 200,000 greater than in 1874. Mr. Gladstone’s second 
term of office, from 1880-1885, drove thousands into the opposite 
Party. His appeals to class prejudices, and his sudden changes 
of front, stirred the latent Conservatism of the nation, whilst his 
repeated blunders and concessions, in Irish and foreign policy, 
offended its serious patriotism. If the General Election in 1885 
had been carried out under the old franchise, and with the old 
constituencies, the Liberal Party would have been nearly swept 
out of England. The new voters in the counties saved their 
rout. Grateful for the gift of the vote, fascinated by the term 
“Liberal,” and by the vague promises of Radical speakers, 
assured that the Tories would raise the price of the loaf, 
and, above all, delighted to show their independence of their 
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employers, the farmers, the majority of agricultural labourers 
voted for Liberal candidates. But even with this new and short- 
lived accession to their strength, the Conservatives polled in 
England 1,599,718 votes, as against 1,736,935 polled for the 
Liberals. And, in the boroughs of England, under the Ballot, 
with household suffrage, and an approximation to equal 
electoral districts, more votes were recorded for Conservative 
than for Radical candidates. In the Metropolis and the Home 
Counties, 87 Conservatives were returned, as against 45 Liberals. 
Then came the latest, and most astounding of Mr. Gladstone’s 
changes of opinion. For years Conservatives had been arguing 
that the true line of cleavage between parties was between 
Conservatives and moderate Liberals on the one side, and 
Radicals on the other. In the constituencies, the local Liberal 
Parties had been continuously since 1867, shedding their Mode- 
rate Liberals, and the Conservatives had been absorbing them, 
and hitherto neutral voters, into their growing ranks. But the 
leaders of the Whigs had still remained faithful to Mr. Glad- 
stone. Now, at last, by his conversion to Home Rule, Mr. 
Gladstone drove from him, not only all the most able of the 
Moderate Liberals, but also the two most eminent of the 
Radicals, Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain. In the General 
Election of 1886, in consequence, the triumph of popular 
Conservatism is complete. London returns 48 Conservatives 
and 13 Liberals; England, 283 Conservatives, and 55 Liberal 
Unionists, against 127 Home Rulers. And, from the whole 
United Kingdom there came 316 Conservatives and 77 Liberal 
Unionists, against 277 Home Rulers. 

While the English people at large has thus been gradually 
repelled from Mr. Gladstone and his followers, into the ranks of 
the only Party which can effectually withstand his opportunist 
Radicalism, the same change of view has been taking place 
amongst the educated. There is not one Gladstonian member 
left for a University seat. At London University, Mr. Frederic 
Harrison polls only 516 votes, while Sir John Lubbock receives 
1314. The Scotch Universities return Conservatives. In the 
English Universities, very few of the older Liberal Residents are 
now followers of Mr. Gladstone, and of the younger Dons a large 
majority are enthusiastic Conservatives. Amongst the Under- 
graduates, the prevalent feeling for years has been, no doubt, 
Conservative ; but, up till quite recently, it was heretical for a 
scholar of the ‘reading’ colleges to be anything but an Ad- 
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vanced Radical. This is all changed. To be a Conservative is 
no longer considered a sign of intellectual mediocrity, and there 
is now probably as large a proportion of Conservatives amongst 
Classmen, as amongst Passmen. From the Classmen of the 
Universities are fed the armies of tutors, schoolmasters, journal- 
ists, and essayists, who help to direct and educate a great mass 
of public opinion. The weight of their teaching formerly 
inclined to Liberalism ; now it urges on Conservatism. 

In the actual organization of Conservative feeling there has 
been a continuous and great improvement. In every constituency 
self-constituted cliques have given place to representative and 
elective councils. Candidates are selected freely by these bodies, 
which, in the boroughs, contain a large proportion of members 
of the middle class and of artizans. In my experience they are 
essentially popular bodies, very independent, and jealous of 
aristocratic dictation. Like Radical caucuses, they are more 
partizan and aggressive than the Party at large; but, unlike 
them, they have shown no disposition to interfere with the 
Parliamentary conduct of their representatives. In the towns, 
Conservative clubs have everywhere sprung up. They are less 
strictly political than the Radical working men’s clubs; but 
they generate a keen esprit de corps, bring men who are not 
Radical into pleasant social intercourse, and supply bands of 
vigorous young men who, at election times, do valuable service. 
The Primrose League has supplemented the older organization 
of the Party. It has brought women’s zeal into methodical 
work. Its machinery is so elastic, that individual (and fre- 
quently feminine) ability and originality can mould and adapt 
its development to the most divergent local conditions. Owing 
to the social character of its Habitations, it is hardly less 
active in quiet times than in the heat of a General Election. 
Its continuous gatherings “keep the party together,” maintain 
the interest in current politics, and train up a vast number of 
speakers and workers. The Constitutional Union has some 500 
members drawn from the educated classes, who meet periodically 
to discuss political questions of the day. It gathers together a 
body of volunteer speakers and lecturers, and organizes courses 
of political and historical lectures at working men’s clubs. Many 
of the younger Conservative Members have trained themselves 
as speakers in the service of the Union. In fine, it may be said 
that whereas formerly many of the most respected and popular 
men of the wealthier class in each constituency called themselves 
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Conservatives, and did absolutely nothing to advance their 
principles, now many of the most respected and popular men in 
every class call themselves Conservative, and are actively en- 
gaged in the local organization of their Party, spending time 
and money in fighting its electoral battles, and, in the intervals 
of elections, remaining constantly at work, looking after the 
state of the Register, infecting their neighbours with their views, 
busying themselves in the execution of every Conservative 
scheme. We have to thank Mr. Gladstone and his disciples 
for this change. They have taught the ordinary Englishman 
that politics are no longer an aristocratic game, but a conflict 
between opposing principles, the issues of which affect vitally 
the destinies of our race, and the private fortunes of each man. 

This change in the mood of Conservatives in the constituencies 
has made itself felt in the composition of their representatives in 
the House of Commons. The abolition of small boroughs, and 
the adoption of the system of single-membered constituencies, 
tend to the same result. Most Conservative members now must 
gain their seats by their own abilities ; they must show to large 
popular audiences that they have intelligible and definite views, 
which they have the courage and the power to express. They 
must also, alas! prove that they are indefatigable in the cause 
and pursuit which they have adopted. It is a significant fact, 
that the present House of Commons contains on the Conservative 
side fifty-five members who have not reached their thirty-sixth 
year. I believe that each one of these members is independent 
of any profession or trade, and is prepared to make his Parlia- 
mentary career the main business of his life. Many of these 
young men belong to aristocratic families, but not one of them 
can owe his election to local or family influences alone, and many 
of them have won seats far away from their own homes. 

The Conservative Party has been strengthened in another 
way by the last Reform and Redistribution Acts. Formerly, 
even whtn the Conservatives were in a majority in the House 
of Commons, their majorities were drawn from the agricultural 
counties and the smaller boroughs. The Liberals represented 
the big towns, and the more populous county divisions. Suppose 
the Conservative Government took some step hateful to the 
Radicals, at once an agitation was started against it in the 
towns, and it was roundly asserted that, though a majority of 
representatives were in favour of the policy, the “ people” were 
really opposed to it.. And, without question, the member for 
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Birmingham or Leeds, spoke with a moral and popular force 
to which the representative of a pocket-borough, or of a 
county, with a restricted electorate, could not aspire. And so, 
frequently, Conservative policy has hesitated, and swerved 
from its course, frightened by these Radical assumptions. But 
such threats are impossible or futile now. We share the 
representation of the large towns with the Radicals. If popular 
demonstrations of approval or disgust are required, we can 
organize them as well as they. Nor can they point to our 
members and assert that we sit for small places, and for limited 
classes. With the exception of a few fortunate representatives 
of West End London constituencies, I suppose that every 
Conservative member necessarily owes his election to the 
support of the “masses” as much as to the support of the 
“classes.” These considerations, it may be hoped, will give a 
new courage and resolution to the Conservative Party in the 
House of Commons, whether it be in opposition or in office. 
With us Conservatives, then, rests at this moment political 
power. With power comes responsibility. These are our 
golden hours. We must seize them, and turn them to the 
highest uses. We must try to satisfy the vague hopes of firmer 
and better government which we have excited. We have 
gained by our professions the votes of thousands of men 
disgusted by Radicalism, who have, in times past, called them- 
selves Liberals. We have protested to them, that we are as 
truly progressive as they have ever been. Now we can prove to 
them, that our words were true. For my part, I think that the 
domestic policy of the Conservative Party should have three 
ultimate objects. Firstly, the improvement of the working of 
those institutions, which, in their essential features, we wish to 
preserve. Secondly, the multiplication: of freeholders in towns 
and country. Thirdly, the promotion of the health and security 
of life of the wage-earning population. Under the first head 
come the reforms in the procedure of the House of Commons, 
to which the Government has given the first place in its 
programme for next Session. But, not less worthy of its 
attention, though less urgent, is the question of a possible 
reform of the House of Lords. It is upon particular blots, 
rather than on the general constitution of the Second Chamber, 
that popular criticism fastens. It is complained that the real 
work is done by a few Peers of high repute and excellent 
capacity ; but that, on a great Party division, a host of unknown 
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and otherwise non-legislating noblemen record their votes. It 
is bitterly noted that some few—very few—of these are men of 
notoriously bad character. It is urged that the hereditary 
character of the Peerage practically shuts out from it all poor 
men, Cannot these complaints be met? Would it be impossible 
to institute a period of probation, and a test of some public work 
done, for hereditary Peers, before they should become entitled to 
vote? Might not certain clearly defined acts of misconduct 
disqualify them from the performance of their legislative 
functions? Power might be given to the Crown to create a 
limited number of Life Peers. An order of Official Members 
of the Upper House might be added, which should include repre- 
sentatives from the self-governing Colonies. So with the Church 
of England. It is most earnestly to be hoped that this Govern- 
ment may find time to remove some of the most mischievous 
obstacles to the grand work to which the Church is bringing a 
new vigour. I do not believe, that there is any wide-spread 
objection felt to the principle of an Established Church. But 
I do think, that many men ignorantly connect defects in the 
machinery of the Church with the fact of its being established, 
and do, in consequence, call out for Disestablishment. Remove 
these practical defects, which are, in truth, altogether indepen- 
dent of the fact of the Establishment, and much ground 
will be cut from under the feet of the Liberationists. Who 
does not know of too many rural parishes, in which the age, or 
the ill-health, or the evil life of the incumbent is a public 
scandal to the Church, and a fruitful source of infidelity, as 
well as of Dissent? And yet these incompetent or unworthy 
clergymen are rooted to the soil. Surely a system of super- 
annuation could be organized amongst the clergy, and larger 
disciplinary powers given to Bishops for the removal of disgraced 
incumbents? The sale of livings must be made illegal, and the 
time has come for a thorough revision and readjustment of 
ecclesiastical emoluments and duties. 

Under the second head, and closely allied with the last 
subject, would come the Prime Minister’s promised Bill for 
facilitating the sale of glebe lands, and the measures of the 
Lord Chancellor for cheapening and simplifying the transfer 
of land. For the encouragement of the growth of small 
freeholds, the long-desired change in the incidence of Local 
Taxation is much needed. A portion of those burdens which 
are now borne by realty alone must be thrown upon personal 
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property. In the towns, certainly in London, the aggregation 
of property in a very few hands forms a source of irritation 
(however unreasonable that irritation may be), which in my 
judgment outweighs the advantages, undoubtedly involved in 
the ownership of a wealthy and public-spirited proprietor. The 
leasehold system is not an ideal form of tenure for all districts 
and all householders. The want of local patriotism amongst 
Londoners is at least as likely to be due to the universality of 
this tenure, as to the absence, as Liberals delight to say, of local 
self-government. For Londoners would govern themselves 
almost as completely as the inhabitants of any other town, if 
only they could bring themselves to take some interest in their 
local Vestries and Boards. I think, therefore, that the very 
difficult question of Leasehold Enfranchisement should be 
grappled with by Conservatives. 

Under the third head would be included legislation based on 
the recommendations of Royal Commissions, which have dealt 
with Employers’ Liability, Mining Accidents, and the security 
of life at sea, and amongst Railway-servants. A consolidation 
of the complicated and perplexing Acts dealing with Artizans’ 
and Labourers’ Dwellings is much needed. Under the antici- 
pated Local Government Bill, it may be presumed that the new 
representative bodies will become the licensing authority, and 
have larger powers, than the Justices now possess, of interfering 
with existing licenses. Apart from this outcome of a change in 
the system of Local Government, it is difficult to be enthusiastic 
about its probable administrative results. The present system 
of County Government works well. That cannot be disputed. 
It is economical, incorrupt, and non-partizan. Will the popularly 
elected Boards retain these conspicuous merits? At the same 
time, the proposed change has slipped into the authorized 
programme. Conservative candidates have, without exception, 
advocated a popularization of County Government in their 
addresses, and Conservative Ministries have dabbled timidly 
with the subject. If it is to be dealt with at all, let it be 
approached with courageous thoroughness, and with a desire 
for finality. A hesitating adoption of popular representation, 
hedged round by checks, safeguards, and limitations, will effect 
no useful object. Consider the inglorious history of the first 
Agricultural Holdings Act. It did not satisfy the farmers. It 
was, on the contrary, resented by them as a delusive sham. It 
did not settle the matter. It lived an ineffectual life for a year 
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or two, and then led directly to the Act of the Radicals, for 
which they might at least claim the credit that it was operative. 
Do not let us again play into their hands. It has been, I think, 
open to us to say—The present system works well we willnot 
touch it, and will pass on to more practical evils. But, if we 
are to reform it, Jet us do so in such a way, that no further and 
more Radical Act may after a year or two be inevitable. 

Precisely the same considerations apply to the mode in 
which we should legislate in the matter of allotments. In nine 
parishes out of ten, the voluntary action of landowners has pro- 
vided a sufficient acreage of garden land for the labourers. 
In the tenth parish, there is not enough; there is consequently 
a grievance, and discontent amongst the labourers. In this 
instance voluntary agencies have failed. What remedy can 
there be but in compulsion? The arguments against any legis- 
lative interference in this matter are strong, and the instances 
of a really existing grievance are much rarer than has been 
commonly supposed. But, if we are to legislate at all, let 
our legislation be effectual, and hit and destroy by compulsory 
process the evil wherever it does exist. Otherwise, the effects of 
the first Agricultural Holdings Act will be reproduced. The 
hopes of the agricultural labourers will have been excited in 
vain. They will think that we have been fooling them ; and in 
a few years’ time another Act will be passed, containing those 
very compulsory provisions from which we turn now, but which 
our purists will then silently accept, and for which, the Radicals, 
and not ourselves, will then earn the labourers’ gratitude. 

In Ireland the Government will meet its greatest difficulties, 
and those difficulties may retard the execution of the domestic 
reforms which I have indicated, and for the speedy execution 
of which I believe the bulk of the active Conservative Party is 
genuinely anxious. Yet the course of the Government in 
‘Ireland is plain. It is prescribed by the issue of the General 
Election, and by the necessity of preserving the union of 
the Unionist Party. They must maintain order, and protect 
the ordinary rights of a civilized community. They must 
establish the conviction that, at last, the Imperial Parliament will 
make no further concessions to disloyalty or agrarian greed. It 
must foster every element of material prosperity, and seek to 
develop a peasant proprietary. And, when the temper of her 
people is more quiet, it must deal thoroughly with her system of 
administration, and her local government. Too long have 
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English parties encouraged the lawless, and discouraged the law- 
abiding there. After the Division on Mr. Parnell’s Bill last 
Session, it may be hoped that Radical and Liberal Unionists 
will now co-operate with the Conservatives in governing Ireland, 
as they would govern any other portion of the dominions of the 
Queen. 

In foreign affairs, Lord Salisbury in his speech at the Guild- 
hall defined the traditional policy of Great Britain, which will be 
faithfully followed by his Government. In him the country has 
a Minister in whom it is learning to place its trust. No other 
of our statesmen can speak with so much authority on foreign 
affairs ; and, in domestic policy, his speech at Newport showed 
how fully he had grasped the truth, that no Conservative 
Ministry can now live by administration alone. His reply to 
the deputation from the Imperial Federation League, proves 
that he sympathizes with that idea, which Conservatives cherish 
now more fondly, perhaps, than any other—the idea of a 
federated Empire—of the Colonies bound to the Home Country 
by more than sentimental ties, and united in very fact, for 
purposes of mutual defence, and reciprocal trade. In the last 
Queen’s Specch the first official reference was made by a Govern- 
ment to the possibility of this closer connection. At the 
Conference at Bradford, Imperial Federation was formally 
included amongst the articles of the Conservative creed. In 
taking the first cautious steps to translate these aspirations into 
action, Mr. Stanhope will receive the enthusiastic support or 
all Conservatives. 

Such, then, are the objects which the Conservatives now ask 
the country to help them to achieve. What have the official 
Liberals to offer in comparison? A rejected policy, to be 
carried out by a discredited chief. They insist upon it, that 
Home Rule is still the question of the day, and must be 
granted before any other matters can be considered. But, even 
if the result of the last General Election is not “final and 
irrevocable,” it is at least irrevocable until the next appeal be 
made to the constituencies. And, in the meanwhile, the 
Conservative programme may be proceeded with, with general 
approval. For, what ulterior objects have the Radicals at heart ? 
Disestablishment and Disendowment, and the exaction of some 
sort of “ransom” from property. In both these matters they 
will be setting themselves against deep and growing sentiments. 
The. Church of England is becoming stronger, year by year. 
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The national recognition of religion is commending itself to the 
conscience of a religious people. And, the diffusion of wealth, 
the enormous increase in the middle class, the higher standard 
of comfort attainable by working men, the spread of Friendly 
and Building Societies, added to the innate self-reliance of 
Englishmen, tell with ever-increasing force against all Socialistic 
projects. In the further distance, there are cherished Separatist 
schemes for Scotland and Wales, prompted at least as much 
by the petulant anxiety of local Radical majorities to have their 
own tyrannical way, as by any genuine national feeling. In yet 
another sphere they are setting themselves against the ideas of 
the day, and of the future. By the resolution passed at the 
Leeds Conference in favour of reductions in our Armed Forces, 
they show that they are incorrigibly indifferent to our Imperial 
position and responsibilities. And, who is to be the successor 
to Mr. Gladstone? They have ostracized their best men. Mr. 
Morley has yet to make for himself a commanding place in the 
House of Commons. The only alternative leader to him is 
Sir William Harcourt. The Radicals were once defined as 
“ Liberals in earnest.” Conceive Sir William Harcourt as the 
leader of any body of men who are in earnest! But with the 
exception of those two, where are their rising men? If they 
are to be found amongst their most noisy and active members, 
the most timid Conservative may smile at the Radical prospect, 
and admit that the immediate future is with us. 

To sum up the argument, which I have attempted to urge in 
this article. The policy of Mr. Gladstone, and the eccentricities 
of Radicalism have driven into the ranks of the Conservative 
Party thousands of men of every class, who used formerly to 
style themselves Liberals. At the same time, the extensions 
of the Suffrage, and the Redistribution of Seats, have made it 
impossible for any Party to flourish without popular support. A 
stagnant Conservatism will not satisfy the former. Anti-popular 
prejudices will disgust the latter. In the constituencies, then, 
the character of Conservatism has been enlarged. It has been 
“permeated” by new popular influences. These must now 
make themselves felt in Parliament. Our policy must be bold 
and creative. But because we are anxious to press on useful 
legislation, and are eager to discover what are the hopes and 
fears that are moving the minds of the masses of the people, we 
have not abandoned the fundamental principles of Toryism or 
of Conservatism. We are devoted to the Monarchy, to a Second 
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Chamber based upon the hereditary principle, to one Imperial 
Parliament for the United Kingdom. We would resist to the 
last the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the Church 
of England. We stand by religious education, and the 
maintenance of denominational and voluntary schools. We 
would oppose all confiscatory proposals. We do not think 
that political wisdom is to be found only in the breasts of 
the least educated, or that the rich and educated are tainted 
by an ineradicable political profligacy. We differ from the 
Radicals in every leading motive that guides our actions. We 
have no class hatreds. We wish to promote sympathy and co- 
operation between classes. We do not wish to diminish the just 
influences of wealth, and position, and education. On the con- 
trary, we wish to extend all influences that tend to stability. 
We are not inventors of discontent ; we wish to spread content- 
ment amongst our citizens. When we urge alterations in our 
old institutions, or in the laws affecting the tenure of land, we 
do so, not because we wish to weaken, but because we wish to 
strengthen them; not that we may make private property less 
secure, but that we may make it less vulnerable And so in the 
larger matter of the future of our nation. We are proud of its 
past achievements, we know that it is not degenerate, we look 
forward to an imperial future, at least as beneficent for the 
world, as its past. Unlike the Radicals, we are resolved “ our 
greatness may not fail through craven fears of being great.” 
With these high hopes we intend to strive for the consolidation 
and not for the disintegration of the Empire. And so, we are 
not less truly Conservative than our predecessors, though I 
admit that, moved by more popular currents, we are more 
hopeful than were they, of the possibilities of national progress. 
C. A. WHITMORE. 
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The Uses of Hodversity. 


IT is natural that the thoughts of a Liberal politician should 
just now be occupied with the disaster which has recently 
overwhelmed his party. And, if he has had more than his full 
share in the common ruin, the tendency to analyse it, to 
account for it, and to deduce lessons from it becomes irresistible. 

That the uses of adversity are swect is a dictum from which 
one is sometimes tempted to di:sent ; but that they are salutary 
is beyond question. And no one will grudge a defeated party, 
or an unsuccessful candidate, the austere consolation which can 
be drawn from a critical study of recent misfortune. 

The present writer would begin his task by admitting the full 
magnitude of the blow which his party has sustained. He has 
no sympathy with knock-kneed attempts to show that an over- 
whelming defeat, properly regarded, is a moral victory. He has 
no interest in laboured statistics which only prove that, if every- 
one had voted differently, different results would have ensued. 
The greatness of the Liberal disaster is best estimated, if we 
look at the position occupied by the Liberal party in 1880, and 
that which they occupy iii 1887. 

In 1880 the Liberals had just won a crushing victory in a des- 
perate fight. They had an overwhelming majority in the House 
of Commons, a leader of immense powers and popularity, an 
administration of all the talents, and an attractive and practicable 
programme. Old students of parliamentary life considered, that 
an even greater element of strength consisted in Mr. Gladstone’s 
personal ascendency over the House of Commons, and the willing 
submission with which his dictatorship was received. 

In 1887 we find the Tories in power; or, to speak more 
strictly, we find Lord Randolph Churchill in power, and a string 
of Conservative noblemen and gentlemen in office. They have 
a united party ; a practical, though not a theoretical, majority 
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in the House of Commons ; an increasing popularity in classes 
and places which were once especially Liberal; and a pro- 
gramme of Radical reforms, which, as they are not to be 
reduced to practice, can do their authors no mischief. 

On the other hand, the Liberal party is ranged in two hostile 
camps ; with its great chief estranged from many of his most 
distinguished associates, its record stained with foreign and 
domestic failure, its prospective leadership involved in the 
utmost uncertainty, and opinion widely divided as to the 
political objects towards which it should direct its immediate 
efforts. 

It is certainly not out of place for a member of the party to 
enquire what has brought us to this sorry plight. 

In the first place it is probable that Mr. Gladstone’s justly 
enormous authority, which has already been cited as, in some 
people’s judgment, an element of strength to his party, has in 
reality proved to be a source of weakness. 

Whatever bore, or seemed to bear, even for a moment, the 
stamp of Mr. Gladstone’s sanction has been blindly adopted by 
his followers in the House of Commons, and peremptorily thrust 
upon the acceptance of those who ventured to demur. In 
questions where Mr. Gladstone’s own convictions were deeply 
involved, and his peculiar powers fully brought into play, this 
unreasoning acquiescence has probably been advantageous. But 
very different has been the result when his colleagues and 
advisers, dealing with departments in which he is less specially 
interested, as notably with foreign affairs, have forced or 
wheedled him into sanctioning policies and actions in themselves 
abhorrent to the Liberal creed. Most specially does this 
remark apply to the occupation of Egypt. The bombardment 
of Alexandria, and the subsequent expedition, were profoundly 
distasteful to the great bulk of Liberals. It is an open secret, 
that they were but little congenial to Mr. Gladstone’s own mind 
and temper. The Libera! Minister who, under pressure of 
foreign politicians and English financiers, initiated that series of 
crimes and blunders, has disappeared from public life. It is 
therefore unnecessary to deal further with his share in the trans- 
action. But, though the true responsibility for our Egyptian 
policy is now generally understood, it was not so at the time. 
A policy undertaken by Mr. Gladstone’s administration bore 
the stamp of his own authority. And the great majority of 
Liberals accepted, with reluctance but without resistance, a line 
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of action which unpleasantly resembled the performances of 
Lord Beaconsfield. Nothing but absolute confidence in Mr. 
Gladstone’s political rectitude, and tried love of peace, could have 
secured even this qualified and negative sanction from his party. 
And, at each succeeding step in the dismal progress, shame- 
faced Liberals found themselves dogged by the inexorable 
Nemesis which waits on the abandonment, even for a moment, 
of political principles deliberately and conscientiously adopted. 
The beginning of the Liberal downfall may be traced to the 
shame and annoyance which a too ready acceptance of the 
Egyptian policy entailed. That shame and that annoyance 
relaxed the efforts of countless Liberals, who felt that they could 
no longer support a course which their consciences and their 
judgments alike condemned. 

Another cause which probably contributed to the dishearten- 
ment of the Liberal party was the predominance of Irish business 
in the Parliament of 1880. Liberal politicians, like other human 
beings, prefer to know beforehand what duties they are to be 
called to undertake. Now, at the General Election of 1880, Irish 
questions were completely in the background. Ireland was 
politically tranquil ; and its physical distress had been alle- 
viated by the joint action of Englishmen, without distinction of 
political party. The one paramount question, submitted to the 
judgment of the constituencies in 1880, was whether Lord 
Beaconsfield’s foreign policy should be continued or abandoned. 
All other questions, as to the extension of the suffrage, the 
grievances of farmers, the claims of nonconformists, were fully 
recognized, but relegated to a secondary position. Ireland was 
not taken intoaccount. Parliament met ; the Peace Preservation 
Act was dropped ; the landlords continued their hateful work of 
eviction. The well-meant but hastily drawn Disturbance Bill 
was introduced, and was shipwrecked in the Lords ; the natural 
consequence of its rejection was seen in the ghastly record of 
the winter’s outrages. The whole of the next Session was 
devoted to the Coercion Bill, which succeeded in irritating 
those whom it failed to terrify; and to the Land Bill, which, 
in itself a magnificent performance, was yet so mangled by 
the Lords, that the best part of 1882 was taken up in mend- 
ing it. What time was not so engrossed, was spent on the 
Crimes Act, which the failure of the Coercion Act had rendered 
necessary. 

Now this enormous mass of Irish business, occupying a great 
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part of the Session of 1880, and all of 1881 and 1882, naturally 
threw English business hopelessly into arrear. 

English Liberals did not grudge an hour bestowed on esta- 
blishing peace or justice in Ireland ; but they waxed impatient at 
the persistent neglect of domestic reforms in which they were 
vitally interested. And this mischief was of twofold effect. It 
not only disheartened the earnest Liberals, on whose exertions 
in the constituencies the fortunes of the party depend, but it 
incited the champions of various institutions, which were 
threatened but not attacked, to redouble their exertions against 
a party which seemed to have the will without the courage to 
give them battle. 

The House of Lords, the Established Church, the landed 
classes, the Corporation of London, and, above all, the publicans, 
were objects against which one section or another of the 
Liberal party had declared war. They all were threatened, all 
frightened, all infuriated, and all unhurt. Every week that 
passed without a serious attempt to grapple with a menaced 
institution was time used by that institution to fortify itself 
against the threatened attack. When once you have declared 
your intention to fight, you have made an enemy ; and the sooner 
you close with him, the better. The fatal consequences of 
neglecting this course are to be seen in the case of the Licensed 
Victualling interest. The Liberal party as a whole was clearly 
favourable to Local Control. Parliament twice affirmed the 
principle. Every publican in England took up arms, in self- 
defence, against the party which threatened to reform him. The 
power to clip his wings, and destroy him as a political potentate, 
was in the hands of the Liberal Government ; for a measure of 
Local Option was one of the few reforms which, for very shame’s 
sake, the Lords would not have thrown out. But the opportunity 
was neglected ; friends were discouraged ; the publicans were 
not appeased; and, at the General Election, their political 
influence, menaced but not crippled, was thrown compactly and 
with effect against the reforming party. 

A similar blunder was committed in reference to the Esta- 
blished Church. 

With regard to Disestablishment, there was certainly no such 
unanimity in the Liberal party as prevailed with respect to 
Local Control. But a considerable section of the party, and that 
its most eager and enterprising, was strongly persuaded that it 
would be better for Church and State alike if the legal links 
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which still connected them were severed. No one entertained 
that belief more firmly than the present writer, and he was 
prepared, whenever circumstances were favourable, to give prac- 
tical effect to it. But, in common with all prudent friends of 
the cause, he deprecated any attempt to precipitate the question. 
It was undesirable to agitate men’s minds by ill-considered 
theorization before the great issue, admitted on all hands to 
be of infinitely grave importance, was ripe for the national 
decision. 

Above all, the friends of religious equality resented and 
repudiated the notion of an irreligious Disestablishment. The 
slightest question affecting the framework of the Church, or 
the relation of the State to religion, was of necessity so full of 
solemn significance, that it must be approached with infinite 
care, with exhaustive knowledge, with a lively sense of the 
sacred interests involved, and of the consequent responsibility. 
Disestablishment, when it came, must come by the act of 
religious men, who knew the value of what they were handling, 
and only wished to set it free for its own proper work. A 
Disestablishment contrived by flippant ignorance, and dictated 
by infidelity or materialism, was not to be endured. 

This being the view of sober advocates of the great change, 
it was with no small dismay that, a few months before the 
General Election of 1885, they saw given to the world, under 
distinguished patronage, an article which betrayed in every line 
the natural ignorance of the pure outsider, and proposed for the 
acceptance of those inside the Church a scheme so crude, so 
insolent, and so unfair, that its mere appearance with a Liberal 
name on the title-page has palpably retarded the progress of 
Disestablishment. 

There was no intention in any quarter to raise in 1885 the 
question of Disestablishment. But, just at the moment when 
every Liberal vote was wanted, this monstrous manifesto appears, 
and alienates not only every opponent of Disestablishment, but 
a considerable number who, while not unfavourable to a Dis- 
establishment on religious lines, would make no terms with the 
authors of a project which was not only irreligious but cynically 
unjust. 

Thus seriously handicapped, the Liberal party entered the 
General Election. In the -Boroughs we lost heavily. The 
clergy, the publicans, and the Parnellites were found arrayed 
in strong though strange alliance against the Liberal cause. 
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Liberal lukewarmness helped Tory enthusiasm, and the result 
was disastrous to Liberalism. 

But in the Counties Liberalism triumphed. The agricultural 
labourer, of whose political intelligence and aptitude the present 
writer has had long experience, proved, as a general rule, loyal 
to those who had secured for him the rights of citizenship. 
That peculiar doctrine of agricultural politics, which has become 
famous under the nickname of “ Three Acres and a Cow,” was 
beyond doubt attractive to the voter and advantageous to its 
authors. In the bulk of English counties the Irish voter is 
unknown, and the Established Church is politically weakest 
just where it has relied most exclusively upon its traditional 
authority. 

In brief, the Counties went far to redeem the losses in the 
Boroughs. But not quite far enough. When the election was 
over, the Liberal party was just short of the numerical strength 
which was requisite to defeat a combination of Tories and 
Parnellites. 

But, though not in office, the Liberals held an extremely 
satisfactory position. They were strong in numbers, in en- 
thusiasm, and, for the time at least, in union. They had at 
their head Mr. Gladstone’s unique personality and commanding 
authority. In Mr. Chamberlain they had a champion of immense 
ability and industry, and of a popularity just at its zenith. 
Their opponents were notoriously distracted by internecine 
jealousies, and dependent for their continuance in office on the 
precarious support of the Parnellites. In a word, the Liberals 
were ar exceptionally strong Opposition, and the difficulties 
which lay before the Government promised abundant oppor- 
tunities for harassing and successful attack. 

Thus all might still have gone well, and very well, for the 
Liberal party, when suddenly the Fates decreed a fresh exem- 
plification of the mischief which arises from hurrying an un- 
prepared party into a novel and perplexing course. 

In December 1885, the wor'd was astonished by the appear- 
ance of an anonymous paragraph, stating that, if Mr. Gladstone 
returned to office, he was prepared to deal in a liberal spirit 
with the demand for Home Rule. The genesis of that paragraph 
has never been clearly ascertained, but it was surrounded by 
an atmosphere of vulgar mystery, little suited to the importance 
of the new policy, or the personal dignity of its illustrious 
author. Its appearance was the signal for a storm of questions, 
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contradictions, explanations, enthusiasms, and jeremiads. But 
amidst all the hurly-burly Mr. Gladstone held his peace. He 
would neither confirm nor deny. The public must wait and 
see. The subject was one which could only be handled by 
a responsible Ministry. The bewilderment and confusion of 
the Liberal party were absolute. No one knew what was 
coming next; who was on what side; or whither his party, 
or indeed himself, was tending. One point only was clear. 
If Mr. Gladstone meant what he appeared to mean, the 
Parnellites would support him and the Tories must leave 
office. The Government seemed to accept the situation ; when 
Parliament met, they executed, for form’s sake, some confused 
manoeuvres in which Mr. W. H. Smith was a prominent figure, 
and then they rode for a fall on a resolution of Mr. Collings 
in favour of Municipal Allotments. 

The moment that the Queen laid her commands on 
Mr. Gladstone to form an administration, the difficulties of the 
situation became apparent. Of those who had been, in the 
previous June, his colleagues in the Cabinet, Lord Hartington, 
Lord Selborne, Lord Derby, Lord Northbrook and Lord Car- 
lingford, declared themselves against what they understood to be 
his policy, and they gained formidable allies in Sir Henry James 
and Mr. Courtney. It may be questioned whether such losses were 
adequately balanced even by the high character and literary 
genius of Mr. Morley, or the forensic skill and learning of Lord 
Herschell. What followed may be briefly told. After con- 
siderable delay, Mr. Gladstone brought in his Bill for the 
Government of Ireland, and his Bill for buying out the Irish 
landlords. Meanwhile the ranks of the seceders were reinforced 
by Mr. Chamberlain, the enterprising and able exponent of the 
new Radicalism, who was second only to Mr. Gladstone himself 
in debating power and in popularity out of doors: and he was 
accompanied by Mr.—now Sir George—Trevelyan, the very 
flower of political honour and chivalry, who combined the most 
dignified traditions, social and literary, of the Whig party, with a 
fervent and stable Radicalism which the vicissitudes of twenty 
years had constantly tried and never found wanting. 

Each of these secessions had its special weight. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s action reminded men that it was possible to be 
Radical to the verge of Republicanism, and yet to disagree with 
Mr. Gladstone’s theory of Irish government. Mr. Trevelyan 
had gone, with characteristic gallantry, to the odious task of 
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ruling Ireland under the Crimes Act, and for two years had 
sacrificed health and ease, and had jeopardised his life in carrying 
out Mr. Gladstone’s policy. It must be supposed that he had 
some practical acquaintance with the conditions of the Irish 
question. Twoother names must be singled out among the host 
of those who publicly condemned the policy of the Government. 
Mr. Bright’s high reputation as a man whose politics are part of 
his religion, and who never turned aside by a hair’s-breadth from 
the narrow path of civil duty as he understood it, is an element 
of enormous strength to any cause which he espouses. Mr. 
Spurgeon is the chosen teacher of a large and earnest body of 
religious, reasonable, and substantial men, who have been 
accustomed, on most occasions, to identify the Liberal cause 
with the interests of Protestantism, of free government, and of 
social order. But it is unnecessary to multiply instances. In 
every constituency a large number of leading Liberals declared 
themselves against Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Bills; and _ this, 
necessarily and rightly, produced its effect on the minds of the 
Liberal rank and file. It was no sufficient compensation for 
these defections that we gained, in certain districts, the support 
of that very broken reed, the Irish vote, which was destined to 
pierce the hand of so many a confiding Liberal who leant 
upon it. 

Meanwhile, the two sections of the Dissentient party in Parlia- 
ment were consolidating themselves. The Whigs under Lord 
Hartington coalesced with the Radicals under Mr. Chamberlain, 
and both together made a working alliance with the Tories. 
This alliance was admirably organized in London and in the 
constituencies. Speeches of immense force were made against the 
Bills in all the chief towns. The whole Metropolitan Press, with 
the exception of one morning and one evening paper, daily 
and weekly denounced the Bills with skill and vigour. A 
remorseless criticism in Parliament detected in both measures an 
abundance of faults which could not be denied even by those 
who believed their general principles to be sound. Mr. Gladstone’s 
best friends urged him either to accept such modifications as 
should disarm his critics ; or to withdraw his Bills and substitute 
for them a resolution affirming the principle of Irish autonomy. 

But his official counsellors and the self-styled experts in Liberal 
organization, assured him that, though his Bills might be 
unpopular in Parliament, they were popular in the country, and 
that he had everything to hope from an early appeal to the 
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constituencies. Thus encouraged, he went forward with his task, 
and the Bill for the Government of Ireland was defeated on the 
second reading by a majority of 30. Parliament was immediately 
dissolved. 

Mr. Gladstone’s appeal to the country was judiciously con- 
ceived. He freely admitted that the Bills were dead. He 
asked the country simply to sanction a principle, and that a very 
plain, and, in itself, a most reasonable one. He invited the 
constituencies to say Aye or No to the question, “whether you 
will or will not have regard to the prayer of Ireland for the 
management by herself of the affairs specifically and exclusively 
her own ?” 

This dissociation of the bare principle of autonomy from the 
practical perplexities with which the Bills had abounded enabled 
many Liberals, who dissented from the Land Bill altogether, and 
from many parts of the Government Bill, to give their support, 
either as voters or as candidates, to Mr. Gladstone, in his attack 
upon seats held by Tories. The present writer numbers himself 
among those wlio, not without misgiving, conceived such a course 
to be consistent with public duty. But, among the majority of 
voters, the contrary view prevailed. Liberal desertions were 
many and abstentions more. And, when the election closed, it 
showed a majority of considerably more than a hundred against 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy. The resignation of Ministers followed in 
due course, and, after a brief interval in which it had seemed 
possible, and many had sincerely hoped, that Lord Hartington 
would become Prime Minister, the Tories entered office under 
Lord Salisbury, with Lord Randolph Churchill as Leader of the 
House of Commons. 

We have now reached a point sufficiently remote from the 
turmoil of the election to enable us to review the situation with 
moderate calmness. A Liberal politician who, from physical 
causes, has been restrained from active participation in the 
political campaign of the year, can perhaps contemplate the 
election and its results more dispassionately than some of his 
friends. 

And, speaking for a moment, not as partizans, but as patriots, 
the election presented some features of satisfaction and of hope. 

In the first place, it has been demonstrated that the govern- 
ment of England is not conducted by the men who storm plat- 
forms at public meetings and vote sesquipedalian resolutions in 
back-parlours, but by calm and thoughtful people, who stand 
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aloof from riot, and loathe rhodomontade, but who can think, 
and judge, and vote accordingly. 

Then again it is satisfactory to note, that the Irish voters in 
England, though valuable allies in a closely-balanced contest, 
are not strong enough to carry the day, when any considerable 
section is alienated from the side with which they may chance 
to have allied themselves. 

Nor less must every honest politician rejoice at the failure of 
an attempt to make political capital out of those miserable 
jealousies between class and class, which it should be the first 
object of all sound statesmanship to allay. 

Another satisfactory feature of the election was the evidence 
which it supplied, that our public men have not lost the capacity 
for leadership. For some time past, we had been showing too 
great a devotion to the cultus of the Jumping Cat. Prominent 
politicians, on both sides, had seemed less anxious to formulate 
a policy and lead men after it, than to ascertain the momentary 
drift of public opinion, and then frame a corresponding course. 

In the great contest of last year we returned to an older and 
a better fashion. On each side the leaders led. There was no 
appeal to the public for guidance, no anxious finger on the pulse 
of the constituencies, no looking for a sign in the politicai 
heavens, and then humbly trying to follow where it led. Mr. 
Gladstor.e and Mr. Morley on the one hand, Lord Harting- 
ton and Mr. Goschen on the other, conceived a clear line of 
action, defined it plainly, recommended it with courage, vigour, 
and perfect candour, and amply vindicated their right to be 
leaders by their readiness and power to lead. 

These elements, and others that might be named, in the 
election of last summer, are satisfactory to those who regard it 
merely as dispassionate outsiders. But to a Liberal partizan the 
retrospect is less agreeable. We have lost, and heavily. It is 
not merely that we are in opposition. That is a situation from 
which before now we have emerged with redoubled strength. 
The serious fact is that, as a party, we are rent asunder by a 
difference of opinion on a subject of pressing importance. 

It is quite true that the majority of the party has declared 
itself favourable to Irish autonomy. And our course would be 
easy enough if it were possible to excommunicate all the minority, 
and go on our way rejoicing and triumphant. But the minority, 
whatever its numerical strength, cannot be safely, reasonably, 
or decently excluded from our calculations. It is probably true 
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that the Liberal party can only secure a working majority in 
the country when it polls its full strength. A victory such as 
that of 1880 is only won, when Liberals of all sections agree to 
subordinate their differences of opinion to the supreme purpose 
and interests of the common cause. Such an agreement we 
once had, and hav2 now lost. To regain it should be the most 
anxious endeavour of every conscientious Liberal. The task 
which we thus propose to ourselves is indeed no easy one. But 
it is possible to overrate as well as to underrate difficulties, 
and at the present conjuncture there are probably some who 
find their own interest served by representing the obstacles in 
the way of Reunion as not only considerable, but insuperable. 
Let us look the facts in the face, and see if there is no way of 
escape from our present embarrassments. 

In the first place we note, with thankfulness and hope, that 
Mr. Gladstone has dropped the Land Bill. Or, if this is over- 
stating the case, it is at least true that he has admitted that the 
“ Siamese twinship” between the two Bills, which was so fatal 
to the Irish Government Bill, has been dissolved by the verdict 
of the constituencies. This is in itself a step towards Reunion. 
There were and are many Liberals who were quite willing that 
the Irish should manage their own affairs in their own way, but 
who would have nothing to do with a proposal to impose a 
gigantic burden on the English taxpayer, in order to compensate 
a class of men from whose abuse of power the Irish difficulty 
has mainly arisen. There were some again who specially re- 
sented the injustice of a plan, which would have safeguarded 
the landlords and left other sections of the community to their 
fate. And others shrank from an act which was tantamount to 
an avowal, that the Legislative body which it was proposed to 
create could not be trusted to do justice. To all who were 
swayed by these and similar considerations, Mr. Gladstone’s 
frank declaration, that the Land Bill is no longer essential, has 
been a matter of hopeful augury. 

When we approach the Bill for the Government of Ireland, 
and consider the history of its brief and troubled life, one is 
inclined to believe, that its rejection was due less to dissent from 
its essential principle than to some other causes which we may 
now discuss. First among these causes may be placed the 
novelty of the proposal. Up to December 1885, English 
politicians who were favourable to Home Rule, or indeed had 
seriously considered it, might be counted on the fingers of one 
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hand. With denunciations of Mr. Parnell’s aims and methods 
we were indeed abundantly familiar. But sympathy with the 
demand for Irish autonomy was extremely rare, and Mr. Glad- 
stone’s views of it were still locked in his own bosom. 

Suddenly the electorate was called to approve what it had 
hitherto been taught to condemn. Under the imperious influence 
of genius and eloquence, men found themselves hurried into new 
and astonishing courses. The prepossessions, opinions, and 
prejudices of a lifetime cannot be unlearnt in a moment. It is 
an excellent characteristic of the English voter that he looks 
before he leaps. And, if the object which he is asked to clear is 
very unfamiliar, he will look twice or thrice before the plunge is 
made. In reference to Irish autonomy, sufficient time was not 
allowed for this process of enquiry and familiarization. The 
sanction of the voters was asked, at a moment’s notice, for a vast 
and unexpected change. And this sanction they refused to 
give. There is no reason to believe, that the refusal was final. 
A proposition inherently vicious must be condemned at once 
and for ever. But a proposition which is objectionable, chiefly 
because it is novel, must be held over for further consideration. 
Democracy signifies its disapproval in the same guarded 
form, which formerly conveyed the refusal of the Royal Assent. 
L Etat, as formerly Le Rot, s’avisera. 

But novelty, though the chief, was by no means the only fault 
of the Bill. With its bewildering complexity of provisos, safe- 
guards, balances, and checks, it looked, in a word, unworkable. 
Its provisions of Second Orders and pecuniary qualifications 
seemed reactionary. Nor was it a sufficient answer to these 
criticisms, for the authors of the Bill to say that, in a subject so 
delicate and so important, simplicity of legislation was an im- 
possibility. It was useless to challenge the critic to produce a 
clearer, easier, or more workable scheme. The function of the 
public is, not to legislate, but to give or withhold its sanction 
to the legislation of Ministers. And though the mass of voters 
may be quite incapable of framing a Bill, still when they have 
detected grave faults in a Bill submitted for their judgment, 
the authors must rectify those faults, or perish with their 
handiwork. 

The mere lapse of time will cure the fault of novelty. It is 
to be hoped that no false pride of authorship will prevent Liberal 
‘statesmen from profiting by an intelligent and loyal criticism of 
objectionable details. 
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But novelty and cumbrousness did not exhaust the list of 
objections to the Bill. 

In spite of all protestations to the contrary, many minds were 
filled with a deep misgiving, that this concession of autonomy was 
only the prelude to Separation. Until the electorate can be con- 
vinced that this is not the case, it is idle to sue for their support. 

Englishmen may consent to give Ireland such a measure of 
self-government as will consist with the Unity of the Empire, 
the supremacy of Parliament, and an unimpaired area of Imperial 
taxation. But they ivill sanction nothing which tends to make 
Ireland a separate nation and a contingent foe. Among many 
projects for dealing with the difficulty, the most obvious and the 
most feasible seems to be the full and continuous representation 
of Ireland in the House of Commons. 

Another ground of deep objection to the Bill was the dread, 
that it would make the detection and punishment of criminals 
more difficult. The hideous record of agrarian crime, the 
grinding tyranny of the Land-League, the brutal outrages on 
the innocent and helpless, the forty murders which at the date 
of the Crimes Act were still unpunished, went far to alienate 
English sympathy from a cause with which such horrors had 
at least seemed to be associated. We cannot expect, and it 
is difficult to wish, that Englishmen should consent to change 
the form of government in Ireland, unless they are well assured, 
by the very nature and constitution of the new order, that life 
and property will be at least as safe and as sacred under it as 
under the government of Lord Spencer or Lord Carnarvon. 

It would be easy to go on multiplying objections to the late 
Bill, and suggesting amendments ; but enough has been done if it 
has been shown, that a large share of the public displeasure was 
directed, not against the vital principle of the policy, but against 
elements which do not essentially belong to it, and which in 
many instances have been formally abandoned. 

What then remains as the vital and essential part? We 
understand the Irish people to demand, and we are willing that 
they should have, an assembly in Dublin, charged with control 
over all Irish as distinguished from Imperial affairs ; due pro- 
vision being made for protecting life and property, maintaining 
the supremacy of Parliament, and safeguarding the religious 
liberty of the Protestant minority. 

Is there any hope that the Liberal party can be reunited in 
the furtherance of this policy? We believe that, if only there is 
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an honest wish to reunite, the difficulties will not be insuperable. 
Only the personal element, if it exists, must be dismissed from 
the present calculation. Our business is not with piques, but 
with policies. In approaching the task of reconciliation, we must 
guard against the falsehood of extremes. Our line of conduct 
must lie equally remote from the dull obstinacy which will 
admit no possibility of Irish reform, and the crazy egotism 
which clamours for every line and every clause of the defeated 
Bills. And, happily, the leading men among the Dissentient 
Liberals have taken no obstructive or reactionary position. 

Lord Hartington has said, and it was one of the most memo- 
rable utterances of the campaign, that he was willing to extend 
to Ireland an even larger share of self-governing power than to 
England. Mr. Chamberlain has been one of the strongest 
advocates of local self-government for Ireland, and has himself 
devised more than one scheme for effecting it. Even Sir George 
Trevelyan, it is believed, would not object to an Irish Parliament 
if the administration of justice were still under the control of 
the Imperial authority. An important letter addressed by a 
leading member of the Dissentient section—Mr. Winterbotham, 
M.P.—to Mr. Stafford Howard, shows that the rank and file of 
the Radical Dissentients are at least as anxious as the leaders 
for a reconstruction of Irish government, if the condition of 
Imperial unity is maintained. With such a desire among those 
who last summer defeated the Bill by the narrow majority of 
30, together with a willingness among Gladstonian Liberals 
to abandon debatable details of the Bill, surely the forces which, 
in English politics, always make for compromise will before 
long effect a union. 

It may not be out of place, in this connexion, to cite the 
opinions of two leading Provincial papers. The Scotsman, 
writing of the resolution passed by the Leeds Conference, says: 
“With a very little explanation, the resolution might be accepted 
by Unionist Liberals. But it is necessary that we should know 
first whether the proposed legislative body is to legislate subject 
to the control of the Imperial Parliament, or subject only to a 
shadowy Royal Veto. If its legislative powers are to be subject 
to the control of the Imperial Parliament, and confined to such 
affairs as the Imperial Parliament shall specify as distinctively 
Irish, then all Liberals can accept it.” And the Birmingham 
Post says: “The Conference resolution is a distinct modifica- 
tion of the pian which Mr. Gladstone submitted. Given the 
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method of an Irish Legislative Body, and all else is open to 
consideration ; that seems to be the meaning of the resolution, 
and that also seems to be the meaning of Mr. Morley’s 
speech. The principle of an Irish Legislative Body alone is 
left, to be limited and defined, and to be entrusted only with 
such powers, and authorized to deal with such matters, as the 
Imperial Parliament may settle. Is that the true meaning of 
the resolution? If so, there is a new departure, which may open 
the way to peaceful settlement, and through that to reunion.” 

That such may be the case is indeed most devoutly to be 
hoped ; for, until we arrive at some such common understanding 
as shall enable us to deal finally with the Irish question, it is 
vain to look for those domestic reforms which we so urgently 
need. And here the mere settlement of the Irish question, 
though greatly to be desired as an indispensable preliminary, 
will not carry us far, unless we agree betimes as to the reforms 
for which we are to fight. A vast number of sweeping changes 
have been mooted. It is necessary to concentrate ourselves 
upon the most pressing, and not fritter away our strength in 
starting fresh hares of legislation before the first is caught. 

An effectual reform of the House of Lords ; the reconstruction 
of Local Government, with especial reference to the Liquor 
Traffic ; the simplification of the Land Laws, especially in their 
bearing on the large towns; Disestablishment, immediate in 
Scotland and Wales, and eventual in England ; Municipal Allot- 
ments; Free Education. Here we have an abundant choice 
of reforms, long contemplated and long neglected. Let us, as a 
party, determine which we will have first, and then set ourselves 
to secure it on our return to power. Beyond doubt, that return 
will be vastly accelerated by the prompt and vigorous adoption 
of some intelligible and popular programme. Earnest Radicals 
have too long been obliged to stand aside, in speechless dis- 
content, while session after session passed, irrevocable time went 
by, and a noble majority steadily declined, without a sign on the 
part of our leaders that they understood or sympathised with a 
single aspiration of those whose votes kept them in power. 

“ Like cats in air-pumps, to subsist we strive 
On joys too thin to keep the soul alive.” 
And the Radical party in Parliament and the country is begin- 
ning to hunger for more substantial fare. 

As to the selection of the object to which our efforts are to be 

directed, there will be urgent need in the Liberal party for that 
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spirit of mutual forbearance and consideration which. is too often 
absent from its counsels. The devotees of fads and crotchets ; 
the Socialists ; the Secularists ; the anti-vaccinators ; the cham- 
pions of women’s rights ; the opponents of grants to the Royal 
Family, and all their tribe ; must learn that nothing but ruin to 
their common party can ensue from ill-tempered and fanatical 
insistence on unpopular hobbies. And, if a practical illustration 
of this truth is needed, we may point to the result of the last two 
General Elections in London, where, more than in any other 
place, political cliques are rife, are ignorant, and are unreasonable. 

There remains the great question, always vital to a political 
party, of leadership. And here we need not for the moment 
concern ourselves. Happily, as Mr. Morley said, there is no 
vacancy. As long as Mr. Gladstone continues in public life, he, 
and only he, is worthy to lead the Liberal party. Difference of 
opinion notoriously exists among his followers as to the policy 
of certain acts, and the accuracy of certain judgments. But 
there can be no such difference about the high integrity of his 
character ; his splendid and varied genius; and his memorable 
services to humanity and freedom. To him may well be applied 
the historian’s stately praise: “His enemies hated his com- 
manding genius much, but they hated the mild majesty of his 
virtues still more.” We may be reminded that Mr. Gladstone 
has more than once spoken of his retirement as imminent, and 
be bidden to look round for his successor. The time is not yet : 
but, when it comes, the difficulty will not arise from the fewness 
of possible selections. 

The writer no longer has a personal concern in the matters 
discussed ; but in the foregoing pages he too has sought to make 
his slight contribution to the reunion of that magnificent party of 
which it has been his pride to be, by inheritance and conviction, 
a member. It must be the deepest desire of every genuine 
Liberal to see that party restored to a position, in which it can 
efficiently discharge its high mission to England and the world. 
Grave indeed will be the moral and political responsibility of the 
man who at this crisis uses his influence, whether great or small, 
to accentuate differences, to widen divisions, and to embitter the 
mutual relations of Liberal politicians. And though, at the 
present moment, the prospect is dismal and the way hard, yet 
time will justify and will reward the efforts of those who have 
recommended moderate and healing counsels in a “day of rebuke 
and blasphemy.” GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 
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IRELAND, so often invaded before, was visited last autumn by a 
novel sort of Anglo-Saxon invaders. Thanks to Mr. Gladstone, a 
new, large, and fertilizing stream of visitors suddenly descended 
upon the famishing land. It consisted of the conscientious 
persons who, now that we had gone so near to parting company 
with Ireland altogether, had suddenly woken up to the duty of 
making her acquaintance, or, to use their own phraseology, of 
“ studying the Irish question on the spot.” Members of Parlia- 
ment anxious to impress their constituents with the assiduity of 
their attention to political subjects, journalists in chase of a new 
sensation, prigs thirsting for information wherewith to bore their 
friends after dinner during the winter—armed not with gun or 
fishing-rod, but with pince-nez and note-book, a meritorious 
if not a lively company, they swept rapidly over the face of the 
land, and descended with peculiar zest on the most poverty- 
stricken or disordered portions of it. 

And they found what they came in search of. Never say that 
Ireland is an unsatisfactory country. There could be no greater 
calumny on an amiable and obliging people. On the contrary, 
it is the most complaisant place under the sun. Whatever you 
desire to think, you need only go to Ireland and find plenty of 
reasons for thinking it. There was no man or woman—for, true 
to the spirit of the age, there were women also in the swim— 
who went to Ireland this year to “ study the question,” and did 
not return with the most satisfactory confirmation of his or her 
previous opinions. In this respect, if in no other, the experiences 
of Unionist and Home Ruler are in complete accord. And it 
was all done so quickly too. A few weeks sufficed to stuff the 
“representatives” of Gladstonian newspapers full to the mouth 
of impossible rents and inhuman evictions, and to plant deep in 
their breasts an inéradicable conviction that the one burning 
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desire of the Irish peasantry is to be governed by 300 place- 
hunters in Dublin. And the correspondents of journals of the 
opposite colour had no greater difficulty in meeting with scores 
of public-spirited and improving landlords, now all but ruined 
by a thriftless and truculent tenantry, or in coming across 
farmers who, with the sovereigns positively jingling in their 
pockets as they trudged to the tavern or the savings’ bank, 
nevertheless pleaded absolute destitution in reply to a demand 
for even the most modest rents. Home Rulers found along 
every roadside fresh evidences that national self-government 
was the only and all-sufficient means of salvation. Unionists 
were struck at the very same turns and corners by proof upon 
proof of the social cataclysm that must inevitably follow Home 
Rule. The search for information was the most complete all- 
round success that it is possible to imagine. 

It was in a somewhat too precipitate flight from this horde 
of strong-backed investigators, that the writer of these pages 
met with an accident, which temporarily converted him also 
into a “student of Irish life,” or at least of one little corner 
of it. While driving through a lovely but little-visited district 
in the extreme West of Ireland, not so very distant from 
the country which has been rendered familiar to Englishmen 
by that incomparable picture of Irish peasant ‘life, ‘Hurrish,’ 
I met with a mishap, due to a bolting horse and careless driver, 
and had to seek a hospital in the neighbouring house of the 
parish priest—the only dwelling for some miles round which 
was more than the merest hovel. My injuries, which looked 
serious at first, turned out to be really trifling, and in a couple 
of days I might have pursued my journey. But my host, who 
from the first had received me with extraordinary kindness, and 
with whom I struck up at once a sort of friendship, pressed 
me to stay longer, and as, though completely convalescent, I 
was scarcely fit for hard travelling, it ended in my remaining 
more than a week under his hospitable roof. _ I could see that he 
found a certain amusement in studying the British Philistine at 
close quarters, and he very courteously assured me that living, as 
he did, all his life in the same narrow circle and out of the reach of 
educated society, it was a real luxury to him to have something 
novel in the shape of a companion. His pleasure was indeed so 
evident, that I had less hesitation in gratifying my own pleasure 
in his conversation. For he was a great talker, and whether 
from a certain natural open-heartedness, or because the origin of 
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our acquaintance was such as to disarm suspicion, a most frank 
and interesting one. Our talk ranged over many subjects, but like 
all talk that is genuine and spontaneous in Ireland at the present 
time, it always ultimately came round to the state of the country. 
And, indeed, I could see that the social and political struggle 
of the time was always uppermost in my friend’s mind. He 
was a Nationalist agitator first and foremost, a priest only in the 
second place. There is a common enough type of Irish priest— 
the only one which seems as yet to have found its way into the 
average Englishman’s repertory of Irish character—easy-going, 
good-natured, somewhat coarse-grained, but essentially pacific, 
concerned above all things for the authority of the Church and 
the material comfort of its ministers, and participating in the 
Nationalist movement less from choice than of necessity. My 
friend was the reverse of all this, yet in his way, I fancy, no 
less typical, especially of the younger generation of Irish 
priests. Not that he himself was a young man. On the 
contrary, it was his pride that he had been years ahead of the 
great body of his clerical brethren in his crusade against land- 
lordism and English rule, and had been one of the very first to 
cast in his lot with the Parnellites, when the Bishops, with hardly 
an exception, were doing their best to discourage the new 
agitation. On one occasion he had gone so far as to expose 
himself to a criminal indictment, and it was only a technical 
flaw in the proceedings which saved him from imprisonment. 
“T tell you frankly,” he said to me one evening—our talks were 
generally in the long autumn evenings, for he was much abroad 
during the day—“I tell you frankly I am an extreme man. 
I was brought up in Mayo, where my mother had a farm, 
and where I can just remember the famine time. Our own 
landlord was a merciful man. You see I can praise a landlord, 
when I find a good one. He was the best friend I ever had, 
helped me with my education, and had always a kind word 
for all of us children. But most of the people around were 
very wretched, half-starved and rack-rented, and they grew 
fierce in the bad times. I myself was a Land Leaguer at heart, 
before I was grown up, and long before there was a Land 
League. So when Michael Davitt began his agitation some 
years back, I was in it from the first. The parish I had then 
was not so out of. the way as this one, nor yet so poor, and the 
people had more spirit. I think I must have suited them, for 
the Bishop of , who was all against the League in those 
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days, dealt very hardly with me. I have always believed that I 
was sent out here as a punishment, to break my spirit a bit. 
The Bishop is quite a Nationalist himself now,” he continued, 
with a sneer, “indeed, all the Bishops have come round but one 
or two; and none too soon either. If the Holy Father had con- 
tinued to be misled about Ireland, there would have been a revolt.” 

“The people would have revolted against the priests, you 
think ?” 

“Why, many of the priests themselves would have revolted. 
We were not all going to look on and see the people, who were 
our own brothers and sisters, driven from their homes, surely !” 

He certainly did not look as if he would have been guilty of 
any excess of meekness under such circumstances. Tall, spare, 
and muscular, with grey eyes and irregular features of a pattern 
very common among the Irish peasantry, but animated by an 
expression of dour determination that does not usually accom- 
pany that form of countenance—he was a perfect specimen of 
that class of lean-and-hungry-looking men of whom the rulers of 
mankind in all ages have wisely been afraid. Being an Irishman, 
he was not without humour, but I should not say that, with all his 
frankness, he had much geniality. I have no idea what reputa- 
tion he may actually bear among the Loyalists of his district— 
fortunately, perhaps, there are very few of them. But I have no 
doubt he is just the type of priest, whom the landlord class are 
for ever denouncing, the firebrand, the sympathiser with law- 
lessness in whom there is no redeeming tincture of culture, 
impartiality or moderation. How many tirades, I thought to 
myself as he spoke to me, have I not heard against this very 
man? And yet as usual, when seen at close quarters, the devil 
was not as black as he was painted. 

It is a common complaint, that the Irish parish ‘priest of our 
own day is very inferior in manners and education to his 
predecessors of an earlier generation. Maynooth, we have all 
often been told, is a poor substitute for the training at French 
or Belgian seats of learning, which in former times was a common 
preparation for the cure of souls in Ireland. And certainly I 
have no great opinion, as far as my experience goes, either of 
the erudition or the ethics of that notorious institution. Yet, if 
my friend may be taken as a specimen, it is certainly unfair to 
speak of the parish priests generally as mere unlettered peasants. 
I do not mean to say that the good Father had any pretensions 
to be called a man of learning. His Latin was rudimentary, 
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and of any other foreign tongue except English—for his native 
speech was Irish—he possessed no scrap. Mathematics and 
science, unless it were the science of Theology—a point on 
which I was not able to form a judgment—were equally out of 
his line. Yet he had evidently read, in a desultory way, a great 
deal in good books, and had thought as he read. His ignorance 
of some of the most famous names in English literature would 
have staggered a schoolboy. He knew only the authors whom 
he had come across ; but these he often knew thoroughly. He 
had read his Shakespeare, for instance, as very few even among 
cultured Englishmen are accustomed to read him, and applied 
that reading at every turn. “I can learn more from him now-a- 
days,” he once said to me, “than from the Holy Scriptures.” 
The sentiment may have been uncanonical, but it was hardly 
that of a bigot. And I could easily forgive him when his 
patriotism immediately compelled him to add, “but he is not at 
all like an Englishman.” Nor did I enquire whether he saw 
anything in the great poet that was distinctively Irish. 

And if my friend was not without education of a sort, still less 
could he be charged with a lack of natural courtesy and good 
breeding. His attention to my comfort was assiduous, without 
being fussy. He gave me the best entertainment his means 
afforded, including his own bedroom—for having only one, he 
slept in the parlour himself—and made no apologies for not being a 
Creesus. His life, of course, was simplicity itself. The thatched 
cottage, in which he lived, had no second story and contained 
only four small apartments, a parlour with the Father’s bedroom 
leading out of it on one side of the door, and the kitchen with 
a servant’s room beyond it on the other. The furniture was of 
the plainest, articles of the toilette being especially scanty ; and 
but for one or two sacred prints, of the most distressing description, 
there was no attempt at ornament. Yet I do not think my host 
could have been called poor. His parish was extensive, and its 
population, if scattered, was large, so that though each household 
might pay him but a few shillings a year, the total must have 
mounted up to a decent figure. I expect he was better off, in 
point of money, than many a poor English parson in these times 
of depression ; and as the standard of comfort in his everyday- 
life was undoubtedly lower than that of the most modest English 
parsonage, there was more to spare for extraordinary expenses. 
He could afford a car, whenever he had a mind, to the nearest 
country town, which was a good ten miles off ; and when I was 
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with him, he was engaged in negotiations for the purchase of a 
tolerably expensive pony. But then he wasted nothing on the 
pleasures of the table. His fare, if plentiful, was of the roughest, 
and he hardly seemed to give it a thought. There was indeed 
only one little piece of self-indulgence that I could detect in him 
—he dearly loved his toddy (“punch,” he called it) in the 
evening, and often congratulated himself that I was not a 
teetotaller. Yet, even here he never passed beyond the bounds 
of the strictest moderation. And, in other directions, too, he 
gave me the impression of having complete control of his bodily 
appetites. From the respect in which he was evidently held by 
his parishioners, from his manner to women, from his high tone 
on all questions of personal morals, I should say that he was a 
man of the most well-regulated life. 

But to return to his opinions. I never in my life met with 
such a fantastic combination of cleverness and incoherency, of 
shrewd-headedness and fanaticism. As a psychological study 
the unravelling of his mind came to have a great fascination for me. 
His attitude towards us English is as good an instance as any of 
the disjointedness of his ideas. As for individual Englishmen, 
he had nothing to say against them. He had not known many, 
it was true, but those whom he had come across—like myself, 
he was polite enough to observe—were as fair-minded and open 
to argument as any opponent could desire. Yet not the most 
fiery of Nationalist orators could have surpassed him in his 
denunciations of the English as a nation for their present attitude 
towards Ireland. In particular, he would not give the smallest 
credit to any one, who had opposed Home Rule this summer, for 
uprightness of intention. It was all the black malignity of their 
hearts. It was in vain that I suggested, that, if Englishmen as 
individuals were so fair-minded, it was only charitable to suppose 
that their dislike of Home Rule, however mistaken, was not due to 
any evil motives, but to a conscientious disbelief in this particular 
remedy for Ireland’s woes, It was impossible, he argued, that 
there could be any conscientious hesitation to grant so reason- 
able and modest a demand. “It is not as if we had asked for 
separation. That was merely a cry got up against us. Nobody 
in Ireland wishes to be separated from England altogether.” 
“But, my dear sir, if the English nation is really so ill-disposed 
to Ireland as you think it, you positively ought to desire 
separation. And is that not, as a matter-of-fact, what your 
orators have said they wanted over and over again?” 
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“Oh! But you must not take them too seriously, because of a 
speech or two like that. Doesn’t every man, when his blood’s 
up, say more than he means ?” 

All this was in perfect good faith, but the effect was rather 
bewildering, especially to one little versed in political controversy. 
At another time our conversation would take us through a 
similar maze of ideas on the subject of agrarian crime. That he 
had known a good deal about crime, both in his boyhood and in 
his first parish, the Father was much too outspoken to deny. He 
was not at all squeamish about that. At the same time he was 
not halting in his general condemnation of agrarian outrage. He 
had often, he said, and I quite believe him, denounced it from 
the pulpit, as at once a sin and a folly. But when we passed 
from the general to the particular, his conscience seemed greatly 
to relax. It was excellent sport to bring him face to face with 
this or that well-known deed of violence, and see with what 
dexterity he always went off on a side issue. “No doubt it was 
a crime to shoot at Mr. So-and-so, but isn’t it also a crime to turn 
people out of their homes as he had done, and under circum- 
stances of such peculiar hardship?” “Yes. It was a horrible 
murder, certainly, that at , but then the man was a bailiff, 
and is it not natural that the people should feel more embittered 
against a bailiff, one of their own class, who turns against them 
for pay, than against a landlord, or even an agent?” Most 
peculiar of all was his comment on the famous murder of the 
Huddys, one of the ghastliest incidents in the evil record of a 
peculiarly savage district. Old Huddy, he thought, had “ brought 
it on himself.” And why? “Because he would go about 
without police protection. Knowing, as he did, how the people 
hated him, it was a positive provocation to crime, to flaunt 
himself before them without an escort. It was like defying them 
to kill him, and anybody might have foreseen that they would 
resent his coolness as an insult.” 

This sounds like conscious special pleading, but it was all 
perfectly sincere. Another curious theory of my friend’s was, 
that a priest’s influence in repressing crime was in direct 
proportion to his known sympathy with the League. “I have 
no need to denounce crime here,” he said. “Though very 
poor, this has never been a disturbed parish, and the evictions, 
that we have now and then, pass off without violence. But if 
we ever were to have trouble, my influence would be strong 
enough to put an end to it, because the people know that I'am 
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heart and soul on their side. Depend on it, where you find that 
a priest has no influence in preventing crime, it is because he is 
not in sympathy with the cause of the people. It may be that he 
is on too good terms with the landlord, and therefore the tenants 
do not trust him, and he loses his power over them. If he were 
to sever himself completely from the landlord, and take the lead 
of the people in opposing him, he would soon find himself able 
to keep them in bounds.” The idea, that the right way to 
protect threatened men from violence was to take sides violently 
against them, struck me as quite delightfully Irish. 

Perhaps enough has been said to show that Father was as 
thoroughly steeped in anti-landlord and anti-English prejudice 
as any member of the Parnellite party. There is nothing 
surprising in that ; the wonder to me rather was, that side by 
side with the fanaticism, which at one moment wholly possessed 
him, he showed the next moment so much clear-sightedness and 
common-sense. That landlordism and England were the bane 
of his country, and that it only needed their removal to make 
her flourish like a green bay-tree, were articles of faith with him, 
which, if directly challenged, he would have made any sacrifice of 
his reason to defend. Yet, when his patriotic passions were not 
uppermost, he saw as plainly as could be, that even if all 
landowners were extirpated and all rent abolished, his parish- 
ioners, at any rate, could not thrive on their present land in their 
present numbers. “I know quite well,” he said to me in more 
than one uncontroversial moment, “ that there is no cure for the 
poverty of a place like this but to take half the people out of it.” 
Except when he was actually on the warpath, no man was less 
inclined to fall foul of Political Economy. In his character of 
economist he would even defend the agent of the principal 
property in his district—whom in his character of agitator he 
was bound to detest, and did detest—because that gentieman 
set his face against the accumulation of arrears and the sub- 
division of holdings. “He is quite right there,” he argued ; “the 
holdings are already subdivided below starvation-point, and 
nothing is more demoralizing than to let men get behindhand 
with their rent.” For the same reason he looked much askance, 
even in the worst of times, at simple charity or at useless relief 
works, “I like to make them work for their money, and work 
at something useful too, and work hard. To play at work as a 
cloak for getting alrns is the worst thing possible. It takes all 
the manhood out of a man.” A sound economist, you see, was 
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the Father, and what is odder, he was, at times, a sound legalist 
too. “You must not think,” he said to me suddenly, at the end 
of one of his fiercest tirades, “that I would rob the landlords, 
No. Let them take the value of their property, and more than its 
value, and go.” How the thing was to be managed he had only 
the vaguest idea. But he was inclined to be quite liberal in his 
speculative offers. “They say the landlords will want twenty 
years’ purchase. I think fifteen would be more than enough,” 
(as a matter-of-fact the land in his immediate vicinity would be 
dear at any price) “but I would advise my people to give sixteen 
or seventeen in order to settle the thing once for all and bring 
us peace.” But while he fully admitted the landlord’s rights in 
theory, he was bitterly opposed in practice to the landlord’s 
solitary means of asserting them. Once touch eviction, and you 
had got to a point where his logical powers went down like nine- 
pins before an over-mastering sentiment. 

With regard to another matter, on which he seemed at first 
sight to show the like inconsistency, I found it easier to 
sympathize with him. Despite his recognition of the evils of 
over-crowding in his barren district, he had a great dislike to 
emigration, at least as at present carried out. “It takes away 
the best of our young fellows,” he said, “and I have seen and 
heard too much of the moral ruin it works among them. They 
are the last people in the world who are fit to be exposed singly 
to the temptations of American town life. No. If we are to go, 
let us go in a body, so that family ties may not be broken, and 
the old traditions and associations be kept alive, to guide us 
aright in our new home. I would gladly go myself, to America, 
to the Colonies, anywhere, if I might take one half or one third 
of my people with me. But rather than that they should be cor- 
rupted, and lose their virtue and their religion in the slums of the 
big cities across the Atlantic, I would have them live here, how- 
ever destitute, in an air that is at least physically and morally 
pure.” For he was very proud—as what true Irishman can fail 
to be?—of the high standard of domestic morality among the 
Irish peasantry, and especially of the purity of the women ; this 
was indeed a thing for his Church and his country to boast of, 
“the brightest jewel in the crown of Irish virtue.” 

On one subject alone, in the whole range of political and 
social questions, did he show the slightest reticerice, and that 
was the character and respective merits of the chiefs of the 
Nationalist Party. I tried to sound him on the alleged irreligion 
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of its leaders, but, though he evidently felt a little uneasy on 
the point, he professed to know nothing about it. For all that, 
it was quite evident that he did not care much personally about 
Parnell. That he was “indispensable,” was the only remark he 
ever vouchsafed about him. T. P.O’Connor was a “useful man ;” 
and Sexton, whom he had heard more than once, had of course 
captivated him by the brilliance of his oratory. But there was 
no mistaking his favourite, among all the champions of Irish 
Nationalism. “For my own part, I confess that I should 
prefer to see the people led by a man like John Dillon, a man of 
spotless life and a true Catholic.” Dillon’s name was indeed 
frequently on his lips, and he was fond of singing the praises of 
his unselfishness, his blameiessness and his integrity. “I always 
think of him,” he would say, “as the type of a pure-souled 
patriot, like Robert Emmet.” 

After the first day or two of my stay with the Father, I 
began to make acquaintance with some of his nearer neighbours, 
all, with the single exception of the schoolmaster who had been 
imported from an eastern county, tenant-farmers of the poorest 
class. As the Father’s friend, everybody received me with cordi- 
ality and talked to me with openness. Among my favourite 
haunts was the school, in which the Father took great pride, for 
he was a zealous educationalist and had fought a hard and not 
unsuccessful fight against the fatal irregularity of attendance, so 
natural in a scattered district of pathless rock and bog and 
ever-dripping skies. The master was a good one for so poor a 
locality, and he had certainly nothing to complain of in his 
pupils, as healthy-looking and quick-witted, though withal as 
shoeless and ragged a set of urchins as it has ever been my lot 
to see. A few extempore questions, which, for my diversion and 
their benefit, he kindly let me put to his elder pupils, revealed a 
fair knowledge of arithmetic, geography and grammar—the 
latter pure cram, however—while the reading to which he set 
them in my presence, was certainly a less dreary performance 
than it ordinari'y seems to me in English Board Schools. 
History, fortunately perhaps, did not seem to form a portion of 
the curriculum, for, if it had, my unlucky country might have 
cut but a poor figure. Good Queen Bess certainly would have 
turned in her grave, if she could have heard the account 
which one scholar, more erudite than his fellows, gave of her 
reign of glorious memory, and William III. was remembered 
only as having broken faith with Ireland. 
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Sunday was a curious experience. The Father was occupied 
all the morning with services, one of which I attended. It would 
be impossible to conceive a more devout congregation. The 
small unsightly chapel was densely crowded with men and women 
in about equal numbers. Standing or kneeling—there were 
hardly any seats—in a suffocating atmosphere, they never fidgeted 
or wavered in their attention, whether during mass or the sermon 
which followed it. It seemed to be a matter of course that 
everything the Father said should be listened to with the closest 
attention, and laid to heart with unquestioning faith. And it was 
equally a matter of course, apparently, that, service over, the male 
portion of the congregation should adjourn to the school-room, 
and there pay precisely the same attention, emphasised, how- 
ever, in this instance, by occasional applause, to the utterances of 
the same man in his capacity of President of the local branch 
of the National League. Not that there is a meeting of the 
League every Sunday. As far as I could gather, it is a very 
irregular performance, and in this particular instance there was 
nothing whatever to do but to listen to a few caustic remarks 
from the Father—he was a clever speaker of the regular Irish 
type—on the delinquencies of the Tory Government, and to the 
reading aloud by the schoolmaster of a quantity of inflammatory 
balderdash out of ‘United Ireland,’ which was much appreciated. 
The schoolmaster, I may observe, as he was in receipt of a grant 
from the Government, was under a distinct contract not to take 
any part in politics. I fancy, however, that attendance at a 
League meeting seemed such a commonplace thing in that 
neighbourhood, that it never even occurred to. him that his con- 
duct was in any sense a breach of faith with the Government. 
Nothing, indeed, struck me more about the whole proceeding 
than this air of being all in the day’s work. It seemed as natural 
to the men present to be Leaguers and go to a League meeting, 
as to be Christians and go to Church. It seemed as natural 
that the Father should be President of the branch and revile 
the rulers of the land, as that he should celebrate mass, or 
dilate upon Christian duties, including, I presume, the duty of 
rendering obedience to properly constituted authorities, 

The last day of my sojourn was devoted to a social study of a 
different character. In a neighbouring parish there had recently 
taken plhace a considerable number of evictions, and at the 
special request of my host, who doubtless wished that I should 
- carry away with me the very worst impressions of Irish land- 
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lordism, I undertook an expedition to the scene of desolation. 
Mounted ona rough pony, and accompanied by several of the 
neighbours, who had been deputed to act as cicerones, I spent 
long hours in plunging about over rocks and bog, and succeeded 
in visiting at least thirty dispossessed families. The country we 
traversed, a treeless wilderness, with its edge battered by the 
Atlantic waves, was of that hopeless sterility, which is so 
common, though not by any means universal, in the extreme 
West of Ireland. Whatever poor patches of cultivation it 
boasted—they grew nothing but potatoes, cabbages, and a few 
wretched oats—had been reclaimed from absolute barrenness by 
the people themselves. What they were worth even in their 
regenerate condition, may be judged from the fact that the 
estate of four or five thousand acres only produced a nominal 
rent of £900, of which the landlord had, as I was told, for the 
last two years received little more than one fourth., So, perhaps, 
it was no wonder that he had grown a little impatient! It is 
true that there could be no idea, in such a place, of the “surplus 
produce,” of which, according to one theory, rent consists. The 
700 tenants, who between them should have contributed the 
£900, could never have paid a penny but for some other sources 
of revenue than their land. They might just perhaps contrive 
to live on the land in good times—it was sheer starvation, when 
the potato-crop was bad—but they could never possibly hope to 
do more. If they had any money in their pockets to pay the 
rent with, it must be gained by fishing, no easy business for three 
parts of the year in their fragile little coracles on an open coast ; 
or by collecting sea-weed for the kelp-makers, which, like every 
other industry, is less profitable than it used to be; or by some 
other non-agricultural employment—relief-works, may be, at the 
expense of the national exchequer. But then, after all, the land- 
lord might say, “What is that tome? The land is mine to do what 
I like with. I do not ask you to live onit. But if you choose to 
do so,” and they did more than choose, they insisted—“ then you 
must compensate me for what I surrender. Pay, or go.” 

But I cannot enter into the merits of the case between land- 
lord and tenant. My information is much too slight for that. 
I only know that the results of their difference were sufficiently 
singular. It is indeed difficult to give any idea of the painful 
grotesqueness, the odd mixture of tragedy and farce in the scene 
which I witnessed. Of the amount of suffering among the 
evicted men and women there could be no doubt ; but with the 
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dramatic instincts of their race, they were evidently determined 
to make the most of their wrongs. They had been “out” now 
for more than a week, and it might have been imagined that by 
this time they would have found some sort of temporary accommo- 
dation with their unevicted neighbours. But nothing of the kind 
had been done or apparently thought of. In every case the 
evicted household was bivouacking round a peat-fire in the open, 
within a stone’s throw of the home from which it had been 
driven. How they must have fared on those bare hill-sides in 
the terrific storm which swept over the country within a very few 
days of my visit, 1 shudder to imagine. The wretchedness of 
the hovels themselves, with their few poor sticks of furniture now 
leaning desolately against the outside walls, and the ragged and 
forlorn appearance of their gwondam. inmates, simply beggar 
description. One or two sights we met with were peculiarly 
pitiable. In one place a very young woman, only just a mother, 
was cowering over one of the ficld-fires, with a shrivelled, wan- 
looking little baby in her arms ; in another, a child, lying languidly, 
huddled up in a bundle of rags, was reported to have “ the fever,” 
an announcement which caused my companions to beat a retreat 
more precipitate than dignified from that particular locality. 
And yet, amid all this unquestionable misery, there is something 
in the theatricals of eviction, if I may use the phrase, which, 
cold-blooded as it sounds to say so, is not otherwise than 
laughable. I have been told, that in some parts of Ireland a 
family threatened with eviction is seldom without a woman 
expecting her confinement, or an old person hopelessly bedridden, 
whom it would be more than cruelty, yes, positive murder, to 
turn out of doors. In one such case as a favourite story goes, 
an incredulous bailiff pulled the clothes off, and the bedridden 
old man was discovered with his boots on and in complete 
marching order. I need not say that I did not take equally 
drastic steps to test the genuineness of the cases of chronic 
illness or extreme old age—a rather large proportion, it seemed 
to me, certainly—which among the people whom I visited, had 
been successful, for a season at least, in staying the hand of the 
law. Nor was it possible, in the pitch darkness of the cabins, to 
judge whether the sufferers who, beyond a doubt, lay there in 
bed very patiently, were or were not malades imaginaires. But 
in another respect there was undoubtedly a good deal of acting 
among the evicted. Many of the families I was told, were in the 
habit of going back to their cabins at night, and even of going 
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in and out pretty much as they pleased during the daytime. 
But they kept up the fires in the fields, and all the appearance of 
camping out, and left their furniture, such as it was, outside the 
walls, in order to give the bailiffs or policemen, if any such should 
chance to come that way, the most conclusive ocular evidence 
that they were verily and indeed roofless. In the long run, my 
informant added, they were sure to be caught at this game, and 
then the men would go to prison for “forcible entry,” and the 
women and children to the workhouse ; until they either paid 
some part of the rent, or the landlord despaired of getting any, 
when they would, for the most part, be reinstated, and the 
whole miserable, irrational business would after a short interval 
recommence da capo. ' 

Under these circumstances, it was not surprising that the 
appearance of a mounted stranger caused at first no inconsider- 
able flutter and trepidation in this evicted society. It was only 
when, borne on the light heels of various tattered gossoons, the 
intelligence had gone round that I was in no way connected 
with the administration of the law, that the excitement abated, 
and then the people all at once became very hospitable, as far as 
their means permitted, and very communicative. The stately 
courtesy with which I was occasionally received was both pa- 
thetic, and, under the conditions, not a little amusing. “You are 
heartily welcome, Sir,” said one fine-looking middle-aged woman, 
who had come forward some paces to meet us, and then, after 
shaking me by the hand, she ushered me with much dignity, not 
to her cabin—that did not happen just then to be in her 
possession—but to her fire and family circle. And I can quite 
imagine that in the utterly idle and listless life which these poor 
outcasts were just then leading, the arrival of even so bootless a 
visitor must have been a great event and a welcome diversion. 
With the yarns, to which I listened from those who spoke 
English fluently—they were not the majority—though interesting 
in themselves, I must not weary my readers. But there was one 
circumstance which is, perhaps, worth recording. Several of the 
evicted families had actually returned from America. I could 
not gather that they had been doing badly there; certainly 
their material condition must have been far superior to the plight 
in which I found them. But the yearning for home had_ proved 
irresistible. I don’t know that any other single circumstance has 
ever impressed me so deeply with the hopelessness of the over- 
population problem in certain portions of Ireland. 
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The evening of my day among the evicted was spent with 
the priest of the parish, a distant neighbour and great friend 
of my host’s. The latter joined us at supper, after which it 
had been arranged that a car should call to drive me to my 
original destination. It was impossible not to be struck 
by the contrast of the two men; the one so fiery, enthusiastic, 
and full of zeal, the other placid, matter-of-fact, and unin- 
flammable. My new acquaintance was evidently far from 
being a fervid Leaguer, or indeed much in sympathy with 
agitation of any kind. “Of course I am a Home Ruler,” he 
said to me privately, “but I can’t see exactly what good Home 
Rule is going to do to my poor people. What they want is 
work, by which they may make a living, and I don’t see where 
it is to come from—Home Rule or no Home Rule.” Obvious 
as was this little truth, I don’t know that he would have cared 
much to bring it out before our friend, of whom he evidently 
stood in some awe. Indeed, I could see that, as it was, the 
latter was not best pleased at the coolness of his colleague’s tone 
on subjects of patriotic interest, especially before a stranger and 
an Englishman. At one time I almost feared an explosion of 
wrath on his part—not with me—(for my obtuseness he had 
always shown the greatest toleration) but with his degenerate 
fellow-countryman. With a little management, however, the 
danger was averted, and nothing occurred to mar the harmony 
of our parting. I thanked him most warmly at my departure, 
as was no more than meet; and indeed I felt and feel a sincere 
gratitude for his kindness, as well as admiration for his many 
fine qualities. But he courteously declined to admit any obliga- 
tion on my part. “It has been a great pleasure to me,” he said, 
“to have your company. And, especially because you are an 
Englishman. I have always regretted that Englishmen know 
so little of Ireland, that they are too prejudiced to see for them- 
selves, but believe the calumnies of our enemies. All I ask of you 
is to tell Englishmen what you have seen and heard for yourself.” 
That wish—with such avoidance of names and local details as may 
protect my friend from any unpleasant consequences of his open- 
heartedness—I have now done my best faithfully to fulfil. 
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PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF SPIRIDION TREPKA., 


PART I. 


Urbania, August 20th, 1885. . . . I had longed, these years and 
years, to be in Italy, to come face to face with the Past ; and 
was this Italy, was this the Past? I could have cried, yes cried, 
for disappointment when I first wandered about Rome, with 
an invitation to dine at the German Embassy in my pocket, and 
three or four Berlin and Munich Vandals at my heels, telling me 
where the best beer and sauerkraut could be had, and what the 
last article by Grimm or Mommsen was about. 

Is this folly? Is it falsehood? Am I not myself a product 
of modern, northern civilization ; is not my coming to Italy due 
to this very modern scientific vandalism, which has given me a 
travelling scholarship because I have written a book like all 
those other atrocious books of erudition and art-criticism ? 
Nay, am I not here at Urbania on the express understanding 
that, in a certain number of months, I shall produce just another 
such book? Dost thou imagine, thou miserable Spiridion, thou 
Pole grown into the semblance of a German pedant, doctor of 
philosophy, professor even, author of a prize essay on the despots 
of the 15th century, dost thou imagine that thou, with thy 
ministerial letters and proof sheets in thy black professorial coat- 
pocket, canst ever come in spirit into the presence of the Past ? 

Too true, alas! But let me forget it, at least, every now and 
then; as I forgot it this afternoon, while the white bullocks 
dragged my gig slowly winding along interminable valleys, 
crawling along interminable hill-sides, with the invisible droning 
torrent far below, and only the bare grey and reddish peaks 
all arounc, up to this town of Urbania, forgotten of mankind, 
towered and battlemented on the high Apennine ridge. Sitgillo, 
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Penna, Fossombrone, Mercatello, Montemurlo — each single 
village name, as the driver pointed it out, brought to my mind the 
recollection of some battle or some great act of treachery of 
former days. And as the huge mountains shut out the setting 
sun, and the valleys filled with bluish shadow and mist, only a 
band of threatening smoke-red remaining behind the towers and 
cupolas of the city on its mountain top, and the sound of church 
bells floated across the precipice from Urbania, I almost expected, 
at every turning of the road, that a troop of horsemen, with 
beaked helmets and clawed shoes, would emerge, with armour 
glittering and pennons waving in the sunset. And then, not 
two hours ago, entering the town at dusk, passing along the 
deserted streets, with only a smoky light here and there under a 
shrine or in front of a fruit stall, or a fire reddening the blackness 
of a smithy ; passing beneath the battlements and turrets of the 
palace. . . . Ah, that was Italy, it was the Past ! 

August 21st—And this is the Present! Four letters of intro- 
duction to deliver, and an hour’s polite conversation to endure 
with the Vice-Prefect, the Syndic, the Director of the Archives 
and the goodman to whom my friend Max has sent me for 
lodgings. ... 

August 22nd-27thSpent the greater part of the day in the 
Archives, and the greater part of my time there in being bored 
to extinction by the Director thereof, who to-day spouted A£neas 
Sylvius’ Commentaries for three-quarters of an hour without 
taking breath. From this sort of martyrdom (what are the 
sensations of a former racehorse being driven ina cab? If you 
can conceive them, they are those of a Pole turned Prussian pro- 
fessor) I take refuge in long rambles through the town. This town 
is a handful of tall black houses huddled on to the top of an Alp, 
long narrow lanes trickling down its sides, like the slides we 
made on hillocks in our boyhood, and in the middle the superb 
red brick structure, turreted and battlemented, of Duke Otto- 
buono’s palace, from whose windows you look down upon a sea,a 
kind of whirlpool, of melancholy grey mountains. Then there are 
the people, dark, bushy-bearded men, riding about like brigands 
wrapped in green-lined cloaks upon their shaggy pack-mules ; or 
loitering about, great brawny, low-headed youngsters, like the 
particoloured bravos in Signorelli’s frescoes ; the beautiful boys, 
like so many young Raphaels, with eyes like the eyes of bullocks, 
and the huge women, Madonnas or St. Elizabeths, as the case 
may be, with their clogs firmly poised on their toes, and their 
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brass pitchers on their heads, as they go up and down the steep 
black alleys. I do not talk much to these people; I fear my 
illusions being dispelled. At the corner of a street, opposite 
Francesco di Giorgio’s beautiful little portico, is a great blue and 
red advertisement, representing an angel descending to crown 
Elias Howe, on account of his sewing-machines ; and the clerks 
of the Vice-Prefecture, who dine at the place where I get my 
dinner, yell politics, Minghetti, Cairoli, Tunis, ironclads, &c., at 
each other, and sing snatches of La Fille de Mme. Angot, which 
I suspect they have been performing here recently. 

No, talking to the natives is evidently a dangerous experiment. 
Except indeed, perhaps, to my good landlord, Signor Notaro 
Porri, who is just as learned, and takes considerably less snuff (or 
rather brushes it off his coat more often) than the Director of the 
Archives. I forgot to jot down (and I feel I must jot down, in 
the vain belief that some day these scraps will help, like a 
withered twig of olive or a three-wicked Tuscan lamp on my 
table, to bring to my mind, in that hateful Babylon of Berlin, 
these happy Italian days)—I forgot to record that I am lodging 
in the house of a dealer in antiquities. My window looks up the 
principal street to where the little column with Mercury on the 
top rises in the midst of the awnings and porticoes of the market- 
place. Bending over the chipped ewers and tubs full of sweet 
basil, clove pinks and marigolds, I can just see a corner of the 
palace turret, and the vague ultramarine of the hills beyond. 
The house, whose back goes sharp down into the ravine, is a queer 
up and down black place, whitewashed rooms, hung with the 
Raphaels, and Francias, and Peruginos, whom mine host regu- 
larly carries to the chief inn whenever a stranger is expected ; 
and surrounded by old carved chairs, sofas of the Empire, 
embossed and gilded wedding-chests, and the cupboards which 
contain bits of old damask and embroidered altar-cloths scenting 
the place with the smell of old incense and mustiness; all of 
which are presided over by Signor Porri’s three maiden sisters— 
Sora Serafina, Sora Lodovica, and Sora Adalgisa—the three 
Fates in person, even to the distaffs, and their black cats. 

Sor Asdrubale, as they call my landlord, is also a notary. He 
regrets the Pontifical Government, having had a cousin who was 
a Cardinal’s trainbearer, and believes that if only you lay a table 
for two, light four candles made of dead men’s fat, and perform 
certain rites about which he is not very precise, you can, on 
Christmas Eve and similar nights, summon up San Pasquale 
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Baylon, who will write you the winning numbers of the lottery 
upon the smoked back of a plate, if you have previously slapped 
him on both cheeks and repeated three Ave Marias. The 
difficulty consists in obtaining the dead men’s fat for the candles, 
and also in slapping the saint before he have time to vanish, 

“Tf it were not for that,” says Sor Asdrubale, “the Govern- 
ment would have had to suppress the lottery ages ago—eh !” 

Sept. 9th.—This history of Urbania is not without its romance, 
although that romance (as usual) has been overlooked by our 
Dryasdusts. Even before coming here I felt attracted by the 
strange figure of a woman, which appeared from out of the dry 
pages of Gualterio’s and Padre de Sanctis’ histories of this place. 
This woman is Medea, daughter of Galeazzo IV. Malatesta, Lord 
of Carpi, wife first of Pierluigi Orsini, Duke of Stimigliano, and 
subsequently of Guidalfonso II., Duke of Urbania, predecessor of 
the great Duke Robert II. 

This woman’s history and character remind one of that of 
Bianca Cappello, and at the same time of Lucrezia Borgia. 
Born in 1556, she was affianced at the age of twelve to a cousin, 
a Malatesta of the Rimini family. This family having greatly 
gone down in the world, her engagement was broken, and she 
was betrothed a year later to a member of the Pico family ; and 
married to him by proxy at the age of fourteen. But this match 
not satisfying her own or her father’s ambition, the marriage by 
proxy was, upon some pretext, declared null, and the suit en- 
couraged of the Duke of Stimigliano, a great Umbrian feudatory 
of the Orsini family. But the bridegroom, Giovanfrancesco Pico, 
refused to submit, pleaded his case before the Pope, and tried to 
carry off by force his bride, with whom he was madly in love, as 
the lady was most lovely and of most cheerful and amiable 
manner, says an old anonymous chronicle. Pico waylaid her 
litter as she was going to a villa of her father’s, and carried her 
to his castle near Mirandola, where he respectfully pressed his 
suit; insisting that he had a right to consider her as his wife. 
But the lady escaped by letting herself into the moat by a rope 
of sheets, and Giovanfrancesco Pico was discovered stabbed in the 
chest, by the hand of Madonna Medea da Carpi. He was a 
handsome youth only eighteen years old. 

The Pico having been settled, and the marriage with him 
declared null by the Pope, Medea da Carpi was solemnly married 
to the Duke of Stimigliano, and went to live upon his domains 
near Rome. 
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Two years later, Pierluigi Orsini was stabbed by one of his 
grooms at his castle of Stimigliano near Orvieto ; and suspicion 
fell upon his widow, more especially as, immediately after the event, 
she caused the murderer to be cut down by two servants in her 
own chamber; but not before he had declared that she had 
induced him to assassinate his master by a promise of her love. 
Things became so hot for Medea da Carpi that she fled to 
Urbania and threw herself at the feet of Duke Guidalfonso IL., 
declaring that she had caused the groom to be killed merely to 
avenge her good fame which he had slandered, and that she was 
absolutely guiltless of the death of her husband. The marvellous 
beauty of the widowed Duchess of Stimigliano, who was only 
nineteen, entirely turned the head of the Duke of Urbania. He 
affected implicit belief in her innocence, refused to give her up 
to the Orsinis, kinsmen of her late husband, and assigned to her 
magnificent apartments in the left wing of the palace, among 
which the room containing the famous fireplace ornamented with 
marble cupids on a blue ground. Guidalfonso fell madly in 
love with his beautiful guest. Hitherto timid and domestic in 
character, he began publicly to neglect his wife Maddalena 
Varano of Camerino, with whom, although childless, he had 
hitherto lived on excellent terms ; he not only treated with con- 
tempt the admonitions of his advisers and of his suzerain the Pope, 
but went so far as to take measures to repudiate his wife, on the 
score of quite imaginary ill-conduct. The Duchess Maddalena, 
unable to bear this treatment, fled to the convent of the bare- 
footed sisters at Pesaro, where she pined away, while Medea da 
Carpi reigned in her place at Urbania, embroiling Duke Guid- 
alfonso in quarrels both with the powerful Orsinis, who continued 
to accuse her of Stimigliano’s murder, and with the Varanos, 
kinsmen of the injured Duchess Maddalena ; until at length, in 
the year 1576, the Duke of Urbania, having become suddenly, 
and not without suspicious circumstances, a widower, publicly 
married Medea da Carpi two days after the decease of his 
unhappy wife. No child was born of this marriage ; but such 
was the infatuation of Duke Guidalfonso, that the new Duchess 
induced him to settle the inheritance of the Duchy (having, with 
great difficulty, obtained the consent of the Pope) on the boy 
Bartolommeo, her son by Stimigliano, but whom the Orsinis 
refused to acknowledge as such, declaring him to be the child of 
that Giovanfrancesco Pico, to whom Medea had been married by 
proxy, and whom, in defence, as she had said, of her honour, she 
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had assassinated ; and this investiture of the Duchy of Urbania 
on to a stranger and a bastard, was at the expense of the 
obvious rights of the Cardinal Robert, Guidalfonso’s younger 
brother. 

In May 1579, Duke Guidalfonso died suddenly and myste- 
riously, Medea having forbidden all access to his chamber lest, on 
his deathbed, he might repent and reinstate his brother in his 
rights. The Duchess immediately caused her son Bartolommeo 
Orsini to be proclaimed Duke of Urbania, and herself regent ; 
and, with the help of two or three unscrupulous young men, 
particularly a certain Captain Oliverotto da Narni, who was 
rumoured to be her lover, seized the reins of government with 
extraordinary and terrible vigour, marching an army against the 
Varanos and Orsinis, who were defeated at Sigillo, and ruthlessly 
exterminating every person who dared question the lawfulness 
of the succession ; while, all the time, Cardinal Robert, who had 
flung aside his priest’s garb and vows, went about in Rome, 
Tuscany, Venice—nay, even to the Emperor and the King of 
Spain, imploring help against the usurper. In a few months he 
had turned the tide of sympathy against the Duchess-Regent ; 
the Pope solemnly declared the investiture of Bartolommeo Orsini 
worthless, and published the accession of Robert II., Duke of 
Urbania and Count of Montemurlo; the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany and the Venetians secretly promised assistance, but only if 
Robert were able to assert his rights by main force. Little by 
little, one town after the other of the Duchy went over to Robert, 
and Medea da Carpi found herself surrounded in the mountain 
citadel of Urbania like a scorpion surrounded by flames. (This 
simile is not mine, but belongs to Raffaello Gualterio, historio- 
grapher to Robert II.) But unlike the scorpion, Medea refused 
to commit suicide. It is perfectly marvellous how, without 
money or allies, she could so long keep her enemies at bay ; and 
Gualterio attributes this to those fatal fascinations which had 
brought Pico and Stimigliano to their deaths, which had turned 
the once honest Guidalfonso into a villain, and which were such 
that of all her lovers not one but preferred dying for her, even 
after he had been treated with ingratitude and ousted by a rival ; 
a faculty which Messer Raffaello Gualterio clearly attributed to 
hellish connivance. 

At last the ex-Cardinal Robert succeeded, and triumphantly 
entered Urbania in November 1579. His accession was marked 
by moderation and clemency. Not a man was put to death, 
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save Oliverotto da Narni, who threw himself on the new Duke, 
tried to stab him as he alighted at the palace, and who was 
cut down by the Duke’s men, crying “Orsini, Orsini! Medea, 
Medea! Long live Duke Bartolommeo!” with his dying breath, 
although it is said that the Duchess had treated him with 
ignominy. The little Bartolommeo was sent to Rome to the 
Orsinis ; the Duchess, respectfully confined in the left wing of 
the palace. 

It is said that she haughtily requested to see the new Duke, 
but that he shook his head, and, in his priest’s fashion, quoted a 
verse about Ulysses and the Sirens ; and it is remarkable that he 
persistently refused to see her, abruptly leaving his chamber one 
day that she had entered it by stealth. After a few months a 
conspiracy was discovered to murder Duke Robert, which had 
obviously been set on foot by Medea. But the young man, one 
Marcantonio Frangipani of Rome, denied, even under the 
severest torture, any complicity of hers ; so that Duke Robert, 
who wished to do nothing violent, merely transferred the Duchess 
from his villa at Sant’ Elmo to the convent of the Clarisse in 
town, where she was guarded and watched in the closest manner. 
It seemed impossible that Medea should intrigue any further, 
for she certainly saw and could be seen by no one. Yet she 
contrived to send a letter and her portrait to one Prinzivalle 
degli Ordelaff, a youth, only nineteen years old, of noble 
Romagnole family, and who was betrothed to one of the most 
beautiful girls of Urbania. He immediately broke off his 
engagement, and, shortly afterwards, attempted to shoot Duke 
Robert with a holster-pistol as he knelt at mass on the festival 
of Easter Day. This time Duke Robert was determined to 
obtain proofs against Medea. Prinzivalle degli Ordelaffi was 
kept some days without food, then submitted to the most 
violent tortures, and finally condemned. When he was going to 
be flayed with red-hot pincers and quartered by horses, he was 
told that he might obtain the grace of immediate death by 
confessing the complicity of the Duchess ; and the confessor and 
nuns of the convent, which stood in the place of execution 
outside Porta San Romano, pressed Medea to save the wretch, 
whose screams reached her, by confessing her own guilt. Medea 
asked permission to go to a balcony, where she could see 
Prinzivalle and be seen by him. She looked on coldly, then 
threw down her embroidered kerchief to the poor mangled 
creature. He asked the executioner to wipe his mouth with it, 
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kissed it, and cried out that Medea was innocent. Then, after 
several hours of torments, he died. This was too much for the 
patience even of Duke Robert. Seeing that as long as Medea 
lived his life would be in perpetual danger, but unwilling to 
cause a scandal (somewhat of the priest-nature remaining), he 
had Medea strangled in the convent, and, what is remarkable, 
insisted that only women—two infanticides to whom he remitted 
their sentence—should be employed for the deed. 

“This clement prince,” writes Don Arcangelo Zappi in his life 
of him, published in 1725, “can be blamed only for one act of 
cruelty, the more odious as he had himself, until released from 
his vows by the Pope, been in holy orders. It is said that when 
he caused the death of the infamous Medea da Carpi, his fear 
lest her extraordinary charms should seduce any man was such, 
that he not only employed women as executioners, but refused 
to permit her a priest or monk, thus forcing her to die unshriven, 
and refusing her the benefit of any penitence that may have 
urked in her adamantine heart.” 

Such is the story of Medea da Carpi, Duchess of Stimigliano 
Orsini and then wife of Duke Guidalfonso II. of Urbania. She 
was put to death just two hundred and ninety-seven years ago, 
December 1582, at the age of barely seven-and-twenty, and 
having, in the course of her short life, brought to a violent end 
five of her lovers, from Giovanfrancesco Pico to Prinzivalle degli 
Ordelaffi. 

Oct. 13th.—I have literally not had time to write a line in 
my diary. My whole mornings have gone in the Archives, my 
afternoons taking long walks. ... By the way, I must note 
down a curious circumstance mentioned in an anonymous 
MS. life of Duke Robert, which I fell upon to-day. When 
this prince had the equestrian statue of himself by Antonio 
Tassi, Gianbologna’s pupil, erected in the square of the Corte, 
he secretly caused to be made, says my anonymous MS., a 
silver statuette of his familiar genius or angel—* familiaris ejus 
angelus seu genius, quod a vulgo dicitur zdolino”—which 
statuette or idol, after having been consecrated by the astrologers 
—‘“ab astrologis quibusdam ritibus sacrato”—was placed in 
the cavity of the chest of the effigy by Tassi, in order, says 
the MS., that his soul might rest until the general Resurrec- 
tion. This passage is curious, and to me somewhat puzzling ; 
how could the soul of Duke Robert await the general Resurrec- 
tion, when, as a Catholic, he ought to have believed that it must, 
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as soon as separated from his body, go to Purgatory? Or is 
there some semi-pagan superstition of the Renaissance (most 
strange, certainly, in a man who had been a Cardinal) connecting 
the soul with a guardian genius, who could be compelled, by 
magic rites (“ab astrologis sacrato,” the MS. says of the little 
idol) to remain fixed to earth, so that the soul should sleep 
in the body until the Day of Judgment? I confess this story 
baffles me. I wonder whether such an idol ever existed, or 
exists nowadays, in the body of Tassi’s bronze effigy ? 

Oct. 20th.—I have been seeing a good deal of late of the Vice- 
Prefect’s son: an amiable young man with a love-sick face and a 
languid interest in Urbanian history and archeology, of which he 
is profoundly ignorant. This young man, who has lived at Siena 
and Lucca before his father was promoted here, wears extremely 
long and tight trousers, which almost preclude his bending his 
knees, a stick-up collar and an eyeglass, and a pair of fresh kid 
gloves stuck in the breast of his coat, speaks of Urbania as Ovid 
might have spoken of Pontus, and complains (as well he may) of 
the barbarism of the young men, the officials who dine at my 
inn and howl and sing like madmen, and the nobles who drive 
gigs, showing almost as much throat as a lady at a ball. This 
person frequently entertains me with his amori, past, present, and 
future ; he evidently thinks me very odd for having none to 
entertain him with in return; he points out to me the pretty 
(or ugly) servant-girls and dressmakers as we walk in the street, 
sighs deeply or sings in falsetto behind every tolerably young 
looking woman, and has finally taken me to the house of the 
lady of his heart, a great black-moustachioed countess, with a 
voice like a fish-crier; here, he says, I shall meet all the best 
company in Urbania and some beautiful women— ah, too 
beautiful, alas! I find three huge half-furnished rooms, with 
bare brick floors, petroleum lamps and horribly bad pictures 
on bright washball-blue and gambooge walls, and in the 
midst of it all, every evening, a dozen ladies and gentle- 
men seated in a circle, vociferating at each other the same 
news a year old; the younger ladies in bright yellows and 
greens, fanning themselves while my teeth chatter, and having 
sweet things whispered behind their fans by officers with hair 
brushed up like a hedgehog. And these are the women my 
friend expects me to fall in love with! I vainly wait for tea or 
supper which does not come, and rush home, determined to leave 
alone the Urbanian beau monde. 
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It is quite true that I have no amori, although my friend does 
not believe it. When I came to Italy first, I looked out for 
romance ; I sighed, like Goethe in Rome, for a window to open 
and a wondrous creature to appear, “welch mich versengend 
erquickt.” Perhaps it is because Goethe was a German, accus- 
tomed to German Fraus, and I am after all a Pole, accustomed 
to something very different from Fraus ; but anyhow, for all my 
efforts, in Rome, Florence, and Siena, I never could find a woman 
to go mad about, either among the ladies, chattering bad French, 
or among the lower classes, as ’cute and cold as money-lenders ; 
so I steer clear of Italian womankind, its shrill voice and gaudy 
toilettes. I am wedded to history, to the Past, to women like 
Lucrezia Borgia, Vittoria Accoramboni, or that Medea da Carpi, 
for the present ; some day I shall perhaps find a grand passion, 
a woman to play the Don Quixote about, like the Pole that I am ; 
a woman out of whose slipper to drink, and for whose pleasure 
to die; but not here! Few things strike me so much as the 
degeneracy of Italian women. What has become of the race 
of Faustinas, Marozias, Bianca Cappellos? Where discover 
nowadays (I confess she haunts me) another Medea da Carpi? 
Were it only possible to meet a woman of that extreme elegance 
of beauty, of that terribleness of nature, even if only potential, I 
do believe I could love her, even to the Day of Judgment, like 
any Oliverotto da Narni, or Frangipani or Prinzivalle. 

Oct. 27th.—Fine sentiments the above are for a professor, a 
learned man! I thought the young artists of Rome childish 
because they played practical jokes and yelled at night in the 
streets, returning from the Caffé Greco or the cellar in the Via 
Palombella ; but am I not as childish to the full, I, melancholy 
wretch, whom they called Hamlet and the Knight of the Doleful 
Countenance ? 

Nov. 5th.—I can’t free myself from the thought of this Medea 
da Carpi. In my walks, my mornings in the Archives, my soli- 
tary evenings, I catch myself thinking over the woman. Am I 
turning novelist instead of historian? and still it seems to me 
that I understand her so well; so much better than my facts 
warrant. First, we must put aside all pedantic modern ideas of 
right and wrong. Right and wrong, in a century of violence 
and treachery does not exist, least of all for creatures like 
Medea. Go preach right and wrong to a tigress, my dear sir! 

yet is there in the world anything nobler than the huge creature, 
steel when she springs, velvet when she treads, as she stretches 
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her supple body, or smooths her beautiful skin, or fastens her 
strong claws into her victim ? 

Yes ; I can understand Medea. Fancy a woman of superlative 
beauty, of the highest courage and calmness, a woman of many 
resources, of genius, brought up by a petty princelet of a father, 
upon Tacitus and Sallust, and the tales of the great Malatestas, 
of Cesar Borgia and such-like! a woman whose one passion is 
conquest and empire—fancy her, on the eve of being wedded to 
a man of the power of the Duke of Stimigliano, claimed, carried 
off by a small fry of a Pico, locked up in his hereditary brigand’s 
castle, and having to receive the young fool’s red-hot love as an 
honour and a necessity! The mere thought of any violence to 
such a nature is an abominable outrage ; and if Pico chooses 
to embrace such a woman at the risk of meeting a sharp piece of 
steel in her arms, why, it is a fair bargain. Young hound—or, 
if you prefer, young hero, to think to treat a woman like this 
as if she were any village wench !—Medea marries her Orsini. 
A marriage, let it be noted, between an old soldier of fifty 
and a girl of sixteen. Reflect what that means: it means that 
this imperious woman is soon treated like a chattel, made roughly 
to understand that her business is to give the Duke an heir, 
not advice ; that she must never ask “wherefore this or that?” 
that she must courtesy before the Duke’s counsellors, his captains, 
his mistresses ; that, at the least suspicion of rebelliousness, she 
is subject to his foul words and blows; at the least suspicion of 
infidelity, to be strangled or starved to death, or thrown down an 
oubliette. Suppose that she know that her husband has taken 
it into his head that she has looked too hard at this man or that, 
that one of his lieutenants or one of his women have whispered 
that, after all, the boy Bartolommeo might as soon be a Pico as 
an Orsini—Suppose she know that she must strike or be struck ? 
Why, she strikes, or gets some one to strike for her. At what 
price? a promise of love, of love to a groom, the son of a serf! 
Why, the dog must be mad or drunk to believe such a thing 
possible ; his very belief in anything so monstrous makes him 
worthy of death. And then he dares to blab! This is much 
worse than Pico; Medea is bound to defend her honour a 
second time ; if she could stab Pico, she can certainly stab this 
fellow, or have him stabbed. 

Hounded by her husband’s kinsmen, she takes refuge at 
Urbania. The Duke, like every other man, falls wildly in love 
with Medea, and neglects his wife ; let us even go so far as to 
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say, breaks his wife’s heart. Is this Medea’s fault? Is it her 
fault that every stone that comes beneath her chariot wheels is 
crushed? Certainly not. Do you suppose that a woman like 
Medea feels the smallest ill-will against a poor, craven Duchess 
Maddalena? Why, she ignores her very existence. To suppose 
Medea a cruel woman is as grotesque as to call her an immoral 
woman. Her fate is, sooner or later, to triumph over her enemies, 
at all events to make their victory almost a defeat; her magic 
faculty is to enslave all the men who come across her path ; all 
those who see her, love her, become her slaves; and it is the 
destiny of all her slaves to perish. Her lovers, with the exception 
of Duke Guidalfonso, all come to an untimely end; and in this 
there is nothing unjust. The possession of a woman like Medea 
is a happiness too great for a mortal man, it would turn his head, 
make him forget even what he owed her; no man must survive 
long who conccives himself to have a right over her; it is a kind 
of sacrilege. And only death, the willingness to pay for such 
happiness by death, can at all make a man worthy of being her 
lover ; he must be willing to love and suffer and die. This is 
the meaning of her device—‘ Amour Dure—Dure Amour.” 
The love of Medea da Carpi cannot fade, but the lover can die; 
it is a constant and a cruel love. 

Nov. 11th.—I was right, quite right in my idea. I have found— 
Oh, joy! I treated the Vice-Prefect’s son to a dinner of five 
courses at the Trattoria La Stella d’Italia out of sheer jubilation— 
I have found in the Archives, unknown of course to the Director, 
a heap of letters—letters of Duke Robert about Medea da Carpi, 
letters of Medea herself! Yes, Medea’s own handwriting—a 
round, scholarly character, full of abbreviations, with a Greek 
look about it, as befits a learned princess who could read Plato 
as well as Petrarch. The letters are of little importance, mere 
drafts of business letters for her secretary to copy, during the 
time that she governed the poor weak Guidalfonso, But they 
are her letters, and I can imagine almost that there hangs about 
these mouldering pieces of paper a scent as of woman’s hair. 

The few letters of Duke Robert show him in a new light. A 
cunning, cold, but craven priest. He trembles at the bare 
thought of Medea—“la pessima Medea”—worse than her 
namesake of Colchis, as he calls her. His long clemency is a 
result of mere fear of laying violent hands upon her. He fears 
her as something almost supernatural ; he would have enjoyed 
having had her burnt as a witch. After letter on letter, telling 
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his crony Cardinal Sanseverino at Rome his various precautions 
during her lifetime—how he wears a jacket of mail under his 
coat ; how he drinks only milk from a cow which he has milked 
in his presence ; how he tries his dog with morsels of his food, 
lest it be poisoned ; how he suspects the wax candles because of 
their peculiar smell; how he fears riding out lest some one should 
frighten his horse and cause him to break his neck—after all this, 
and when Medea has been in her grave two years, he tells his 
correspondent of his fear of meeting the soul of Medea after his 
own death: and chuckles over the ingenious device (concocted 
by his astrologer and a certain Fra Gaudenzio, a Capuchin) by 
which he shall secure the absolute peace of his soul until that of 
the wicked Medea be finally “chained up in hell among the lakes 
of boiling pitch and the ice of Caina described by the immortal 
bard ”—old pedant! Here, then, is the explanation of that silver 
image—guod vulgo dicitur idolino—which he caused to be soldered 
into his effigy by Tassi. As long as the image of his soul was 
attached to the image of his body, he should sleep awaiting the 
Day of Judgment, fully convinced that Medea’s soul will then 
be properly tarred and feathered, while his, honest man! will 
fly straight to Paradise. And to think that, two weeks ago, I 
believed this man to be a hero! Aha! my good Duke Robert, 
you shall be shown up in my history ; and no amount of silver 
idolinos shall save you from being heartily laughed at! 

Nov. 15t4.—Strange! That idiot of a Prefect’s son, who has 
heard me talk a hundred times of Medea da Carpi, suddenly 
recollects that, when he was a child at Urbania, his nurse used to 
threaten him with a visit from Madonna Medea, who rode in the 
sky on a black he-goat. My Duchess Medea turned into a bogey 
for naughty little boys! 

Nov. 23rd.—Thank goodness, that Bavarian professor has 
finally departed! Those days he spent here drove me nearly 
crazy. Talking over my work, I told him one day my views on 
Medea da Carpi; whereupon he condescended to answer that 
those were the usual tales due to the mythopeeic (old idiot !) 
tendency of the Renaissance ; that research would disprove the 
greater part of them, as it had disproved the stories current 
about the Borgias, &c.: that, moreover, such a woman as I made 
out was psychologically and physiologically impossible. Would 
that one could say as much of such professors as he and his 
fellows ! 


Nov. 24th—I cannot get over my pleasure in being rid of that 
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imbecile ; I felt as if I could have throttled him every time he 
spoke of the Lady of my thoughts—for such she has become— 
Metea, as the animal called her! 

Nov. 30th.—I feel quite shaken at what has just happened ; I 
am beginning to fear that that old pedant was right in saying that 
it was bad for me to live all alone in a strange country, that it 
would make me morbid. It is ridiculous that I should be put 
into such a state of excitement merely by the chance discovery 
of a portrait of a woman dead these three hundred years. With 
the case of my uncle Ladislas, and other suspicions of insanity in 
my family, I ought really to guard against such foolish excitement, 

Yet the incident was really dramatic, uncanny. I could have 
sworn that I knew every picture in the palace here ; and particu- 
larly every picture of Her. Anyhow, this morning, as I was 
leaving the Archives, I passed through one of the many small 
rooms—irregular-shaped closets, which fill up the ins and outs 
of this curious palace, turreted like a French chateau. I must 
have passed through that closet before, for the view was so 
familiar out of its window ; just the particular bit of round tower 
in front, the cypress on the other side of the ravine, the belfry 
beyond, and the piece of the line of Monte Sant’ Agata and the 
Leonessa, covered with snow, against the sky. I suppose there 
must be twin rooms, and that I had got into the wrong one; 
or rather, perhaps some shutter had been opened or curtain 
withdrawn. As I was passing, my eye was caught by a very 
beautiful old mirror frame let into the brown and yellow 
inlaid wall. I approached, and looking at the frame, looked also, 
mechanically, into the glass. I gave a great start, and almost 
shrieked, I do believe—(it’s lucky the Munich professor is safe 
out of Urbania!). Behind my own image stood another, a figure 
close to my shoulder, a face close to mine; and that figure, 
that face, hers! Medea da Carpi’s! I turned sharp round, as 
white, I think, as the ghost I expected to see. On the wall 
opposite the mirror, just a pace or two behind where I had been 
standing, hung a portrait. And such a portrait !—Bronzino 
never painted a grander one. Against a background of harsh, 
dark blue, there stands out the figure of the Duchess (for it is 
Medea, the real Medea, a thousand times more real, individual, 
and powerful than in the other portraits) seated stiffly in a 
high-backed chair, sustained, as it were, almost rigid, by the 
stiff brocade of skirts and stomacher, stiffer for plaques of 
embroidered silver flowers and rows of seed pearl, The dress 
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is, with its mixture of silver and pearl, of a strange dull 
red, a wicked poppy-juice colour, against which the flesh of 
the long, narrow hands with fringe-like fingers; of the long 
slender neck, and the face with bared forehead, looks white and 
hard, like alabaster. The face is the same as in the other 
portraits: the same rounded forehead, with the short fleece- 
like yellowish-red curls ; the same beautifully curved eyebrows, 
just barely marked ; the same eyelids, a little tight across the 
eyes; the same lips, a little tight across the mouth ; but with a 
purity of line, a dazzling splendour of skin, and intensity of 
look immeasurably superior to all the other portraits. 

She looks out of the frame with a cold level glance; yet the 
lips smile. One hand holds a dull red rose; the other, long, 
narrow, tapering, plays with a thick rope of silk and gold and 
jewels hanging from the waist; round the throat, white as 
marble, partially confined in the tight dull-red bodice, hangs a 
gold collar, with the device on alternate enamelled medallions, 
“AMOUR DURE—DURE AMOUR.” 

On reflection, I see that I simply could never have been in 
that room or closet before; I must have mistaken the door. 
But, although the explanation is so simple, I still, after several 
hours, feel terribly shaken in all my being. If I grow so 
excitable I shall have to go to Rome at Christmas for a 
holiday. I feel as if some danger pursued me here, (can it be 
fever?) and yet, and yet, I don’t see how I shall ever tear 
myself away. 

Dec. 1oth.—I have made an effort, and accepted the Vice- 
Prefect’s son’s invitation to see the oil-making at a villa of theirs 
near the coast. The villa, or farm, is an old fortified towered 
place, standing on a hillside among olive-trees and little osier- 
bushes, which look like a bright orange flame. The olives are 
squeezed in a tremendous black cellar, like a prison: you see, by 
the faint white daylight, and the smoky yellow flare of resin 
burning in pans, great white bullocks moving round a huge 
millstone ; vague figures working at pulleys and handles: it 
looks, to my fancy, like some scene of the Inquisition. The 
Cavaliere regaled me with his best wine and rusks. I took some 
long walks by the seaside ; I had left Urbania wrapped in snow 
clouds; down on the coast there was a bright sun ; the sunshine, 
the sea, the bustle of the little port on the Adriatic seemed to do 
me good, I came back to Urbania another man. Sor Asdru- 
bale, my landlord, poking about in slippers among the gilded 
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chests, the Empire sofas, the old cups and saucers and pictures 
which no one will buy, congratulated me upon the improvement 
in my looks. “You work too much,” he says; “youth requires 
amusement, theatres, promenades, amori—it is time enough to be 
serious when one is bald ”—and he took off his greasy red cap. 
Yes, I am better; and, as a result, I take to my work with 
delight again. I will cut them out still, those wiseacres at 
Berlin ! 

Dec. 14th.—I don’t think I have ever felt so happy about my 
work. I see it all so well—that crafty, cowardly Duke Robert ; 
that melancholy Duchess Maddalena ; that weak, showy, would-be 
chivalrous Duke Guidalfonso ; and above all, the splendid figure 
of Medea. I feel as if I were the greatest historian of the age ; 
and at the same time, as if I were a boy of twelve. It snowed 
yesterday for the first time in the city, for two good hours. 
When it had done, I actually went into the square and taught 
the ragamuffins to make a snow man; no, a snow woman ; and 
I had the fancy to call her Medea. “La pessima Medea!” 
cried one of the boys—“the one who used to ride through the 
air on a goat?” “WNo,no,’I said ; “she was a beautiful lady, the 
Duchess of Urbania, the most beautiful woman that ever lived.” 
I made her acrown of tinsel, and taught the boys to cry “ Evviva 
Medea!” But one of them said, “She is a witch! She must be 
burnt!” At which they all rushed to fetch burning faggots and 
tow ; in a minute the yelling demons had melted her down. 

Dec. 15th.—What a goose I am, and to think I am twenty-four, 
and known in literature! In my long walks I have composed 
to a tune (I don’t know what it is), which all the people are 
singing and whistling in the street at present, a poem in frightful 
Italian, beginning “Medea, mia dea,” calling on her in the 
name of her various lovers. I go about humming between my 
teeth. “Why am I not Marcantonio? or Prinzivalle? or he of 
Narni? or the good Duke Alfonso? that I might be beloved by 
thee, Medea mia dea,” &c. &c. Awful rubbish! My landlord, I 
think, suspects that Medea must be some lady I met while I was 
staying by the seaside. I am sure Sora Serafina, Sora Lodovica, 
and Sora Adalgisa—the three Parcz or Norns, as I call them— 
have some such notion. This afternoon, at dusk, while tidying 
my room, Sora Lodovica said to me, “How beautifully the 
Signorino has taken to singing!” I was scarcely aware that I 
had been vociferating, “Vieni, Medea mia dea,” while the old 
lady bobbed about making up my fire. I stopped; a nice 
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reputation I shall get! I thought, and all this will somehow get 
to Rome and thence to Berlin. Sora Lodovica was leaning out 
of the window, pulling in the iron hook of the shrine lamp which 
marks Sor Asdrubale’s house. As she was trimming the lamp 
previous to swinging it out again, she said in her odd, prudish 
little way, “You are wrong to stop singing, my son (she 
varies between calling me Signor Professore and such terms of 
affection as “ Nino,” “ Viscere mie,” &c.), “you are wrong to stop 
singing, for there is a young lady there in the street who has 
actually stopped to listen to you.” 

I ran to the window. A woman, wrapped in a black shawl, 
was standing in an archway, looking up to the window. 

“Eh, eh! the Signor Professore has admirers,” said Sora 
Lodovica. 

“Medea, mia dea!” I burst out as loud as I could, with a 
boy’s pleasure in disconcerting the inquisitive passer-by. She 
turned suddenly round to go away, waving her hand at me; at 
that moment Sora Lodovica swung the shrine lamp back into its 
place. A stream of light fell across the street. I felt myself 
grow quite cold; the face of the woman outside was that of 
Medea da Carpi! 

What a fool I am, to be sure! 





VERNON LEE. 
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Cosmopolitan Theories and 
Colonial Facts. 


THE Imperial Federation League was founded only two years 
ago. It was not anticipated by its originators that its aim would 
so rapidly command popular sympathy at home. 

Many things have, however, combined to compel attention to 
the concerns of the outlying Empire. The visible swiftness of 
Russia’s advance towards India; the policy of Germany in Africa 
and New Guinea; of France in Madagascar, Tonkin, China and 
the Pacific ; the offers and despatch of Colonial forces for service 
in the Soudan; and the Colonial and Indian Exhibition have, 
in a very short period, concentrated public interest at home on 
matters hitherto often disregarded. The result has been to 
precipitate a reaction in public opinion in the Mother Country 
which other causes were already tending to produce. 

The cosmopolitan theories of forty years ago have not stood 
the test of time. Free-trade has not become general, passionate 
appeals to the civilized world to adopt it have fallen on deaf 
ears. We are apparently further off than ever from the era of 
universal peace. The extension of international commerce and 
interchange has not to any appreciable extent made national 
aims less selfish, nor abolished national prejudices, nor made 
diplomatic intrigues less dangerous nor diplomacy itself more 
honest. It has not reduced armaments nor lessened the causes 
of war. Asa matter of fact, the last forty years have seen more 
bloodshed and more money spent in war than the forty years 
immediately preceding. 

One of the two great apostles of cosmopolitanism, whose 
eloquence all admire and whose honesty no one doubts, has 
survived to see all this. With such experience, therefore, it 
is not surprising to find that Mr. John Bright should prefer 
retrospect to forecast in his public utterances now. It was, 
however, by bold prediction and by appeals to imagination, not 
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to memory, that the cosmopolitan doctrine he still represents, 
became popular. He naturally took the earliest opportunity of 
speaking adversely of the Imperial Federation movement. He 
is the only prominent politician of any party who has done so. 
His early disparagement of the movement was at once boldly 
but respectfully answered by Lord Rosebery in a most able 
speech. Probably no man living sees clearer than Mr. Bright 
that closer union with our Colonies is wholly irreconcileable with 
the doctrines of the old Manchester school. As a principle of 
policy the Federation of the Empire is the antithesis of cosmo- 
politanism. The reaction favourable to Imperial consolidation 
is a recantation of the belief that a great Empire is an incon- 
venience, if not a source of weakness, to a small island. 

Though the current of events abroad helped to bring about 
that reaction, many other causes nearer home have exerted a 
strong, if not a greater, influence in the same direction. The 
extraordinary development of the trade of the United King- 
dom, which was concurrent with the adoption of the “ in- 
sular” theory as a principle of British policy, was persistently 
attributed to that policy. Natural causes were entirely over- 
looked, and policy got also the credit of benefits conferred by 
science. The advent of steam found Great Britain the one 
solitary spot on the face of the whole globe in a position to reap 
the immediate and full advantages it offered. Having coal and 
iron in abundance, at no point distant from the sea-board, and 
having a population greater than could be absorbed by agri- 
culture, Great Britain then had, and could have, no great 
trade rival. All the advantages steam could confer were hers, 
and hers alone. The real power that was to revolutionize the 
world thus became for a time her monopoly. The beneficial 
results claimed by politicians as the fruits of their policy were 
in reality the gifts of Providence, utilized and applied by 
Stephenson. 

It is, however, an undoubted fact that the effect on the 
commerce and trade of the United Kingdom was accelerated by 
the changes of our fiscal policy some forty years ago, and by 
the discoveries of gold happening almost contemporaneously. 

It is not surprising that in the hey-day of unexampled com- 
mercial activity, the people enjoying the lion’s share of the 
profits should have expected the whole world to conform to their 
policy, With so much prosperity at home, popular attention 
became localized. The value of relations with other countries 
F 2 
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was measured by their capacity to consume British produce 
and manufacture. It was a question of arithmetic, and ex- 
cluded sympathy and sentiment. Australia, British North 
America, and the Cape, were then rather causes of national 
expenditure than sources of commercial profit. In our hurry 
to be rich in the present, their possible value in the future 
was not even discounted. They, and other outlying possessions, 
were more or less regarded as stupid investments made by 
our fathers, which could neither be realized nor worked by 
England at a profit. India stood higher in popular regard, 
perhaps, because its people were numerous and wanted clothes. 

But in process of time the commercial consequences of the 
gold discoveries in Vicioria brought Australia into better public 
favour, and the Manchester cotton famine was not without 
influence in raising popular appreciation of the value of India 
because India could grow cotton. The American war which 
temporarily paralyzed Manchester, conferred, however, a great 
benefit upon the United Kingdom. The ‘ Alabama,” by 
driving American shipping under our flag, gave us practically 
the monopoly of the world’s carrying trade. Those great wars 
which have been the characteristic feature of the last quarter 
of a century, have all contributed to British trade prosperity. 
They caused commercial rivals to become our customers by 
transferring foreign producers from factories to battle fields. 
It is more than probable had they not occurred, our exceptional 
commercial prosperity would not have been so long sustained. 
The hour of adversity, however, at last came, and has continued 
down to the present moment. 

When a firm finds business falling off, a calm survey of its 
position becomes imperative. Reflection and examination 
succeed that condition of feverish excitement and carelessness 
which are the natural products of a long run of unprecedented 
prosperity. As with individuals, so with nations. Facts and 
occurrences of which we took no notice when our trade was 
brisk, attracted popular attention when it became dull. It 
needed but a very cursory public survey of our past transac- 
tions to bring into prominence their salient features. 

Out of accumulated profits we had lent vast sums to foreign 
countries to develop their resources. We had witnessed, with 
cold indifference, millions of the population of the United 
Kingdom drift away across the Atlantic toa foreign flag. It was 
at the time considered heresy to doubt the commercial advantages 
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of this. With universal free-trade expected every day, how 
could it matter where our people went? Wherever they went 
they would be consumers of our manufactures, for, as a matter of 
course, England was, and would remain, the workshop of the 
world. As for the flag, it was only a piece of bunting, and by 
our cosmopolitan policy all such foolish emblems of purely 
artificial differences would be banished from the world. Besides, 
the people emigrating were chiefly Irish, and as Ireland had 
neither coal nor iron, and was poor, they were out of the running,. 
and naturally discontented. It was cheaper to be rid of them at 
any price than to govern them ; besides they would be profitable 
to us in the States, clearing the forest and drying the swamps 
preparatory to increased demands for Manchester locomctives 
and. Birmingham rails. These were the sort of ideas generated 
by platform politicians at the time. They held it to be quite in 
accord with the laws of political economy. So it was, but we 
never gave the Irish people, who were starved out of Ireland, any 
reasonable chance of occupying lands in the Colonies.* We are 
now reaping the political consequences. The real source of the 
Irish agitation of to-day is notoriously in the States. The force 
and strength of our difficulty is there, not in Ireland. Instead of 
increased demands from the States for Manchester locomotives 
and Birmingham rails, we have received assassination-literature 
and dynamite. Perhaps it is because our past faith in abstract 
laws of political economy as the sure and only guide for our 
policy, has played us so false, that in revenge we have recently 
officially “banished political economy to Saturn and Jupiter” 
in Irish legislation. It is now beginning to be recognized that 
the emigration of our people to a foreign flag means loss of 
trade and business to us and to the Empire generally, while 
emigration of fit and proper persons to our Colonies has the very 
opposite effect. We are finding out that abstract doctrines of 
political economy and practical politics are two very different 
things. 

A retrospect also reminds us that our coal, our iron, our 
machinery, our engincers, and our contractors revolutionized 


* Eveh within the last three years the Government have sent (at the cost 
of the British taxpayer to the extent of nearly £150,000) thousands of families 
from Ireland to the States. Numbers of excellent families who preferred to 
goto Australia, and had friends there, were refused assistance to enable them 
to do so. The Government of Canada made liberal offers to the Home 
Government to find homes and settle Irish families wishing to emigrate, but 
the Home Government would not accept them. 
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foreign countries as well as our own. Through their agency 
the vast European railway system originated, and now gives the 
products of inland resources, before shut out, that easy access to 
the sea which enables them to compete with ours in the markets 
of the world. In the United States the consequences have been 
still greater; for the same process has revealed, and given to the 
world’s use gigantic natural resources, undreamt of forty years 
ago, which almost dwarf those of Europe, and reduce those of 
Great Britain to comparative insignificance. 

The theory of the cosmopolitan doctrinaires came to be doubted 
when we remembered that our Colonies and Dependencies had 
never repudiated their debts, while scores of millions of our 
money had been lost by our loans to foreign States over which 
our Government could exercise neither influence nor control. 

Simple facts of this sort have only lately received their full 
recognition by the public at home. They naturally tended to 
weaken subordination to the teachings of the old Manchester 
school of political thought. These received a fatal shock when 
it came to be clearly seen that, after all, our own Colonists were 
our best customers. As the action of the Colonies during our 
trouble in the Soudan vindicated the old faith that “blood is 
thicker than water,” so trade adversity has taught us that “ trade 
follows the flag.” Both these short creeds were repudiated and 
scorned by that optimist popular belief in the universal adoption 
of free-trade which experience has belied, and in an era of 
universal peace which time has proved to be a dream. 

The action of France and Germany, far away from our shores, 
gave the final blow to the once popular theory that England’s 
policy could be that of a self-contained Island, not that of an 
Empire. The delusion that England can be in the world com- 
mercially, but not of it politically, has passed away. From the 
far West has come disturbance of our domestic peace, and in the 
far East we see Russia at the gates of India. 

The political prophets of smooth things had persuaded the 
public that the views of experts respecting the rapidity of 
Russia’s advance towards India were imaginative. Recent 
events, therefore, in Afghanistan, being generally unexpected, 
created a profound impression. The result has haply been to 
awaken special interest in facts concerning India and Russia. 
One fact alone has had a considerable influence on the public 
mind,—the relative value of our trade with India, our depen- 
dency, as compared with the value of our trade with the gigantic 
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Empire of Russia. Thus we realize to what extent the welfare 
of the masses in the United Kingdom depends upon the peace 
and security of India, and that danger to India is, in point of 
fact, danger to our prosperity at home. It is, in short, a series of 
causes, forced upon our attention by commercial and other facts, 
which has led to an expansion of English thought, and made a 
vague idea of Imperial Federation popular. This change of atti- 
tude towards the outlying Empire has been strengthened by the 
great “object lesson” of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition. The 
effect has been to revive those broader national sentiments which 
it once was the fashion to decry, and to awaken those old Imperial 
instincts which, a short time ago, it was the habit to deride. 

But outlying British populations have some reason to be 
sceptical as to the reality of our apparently sudden change of 
front. Their complete confidence in the permanency of our 
present attitude must be the work of time. The effects of a con- 
tinuous policy of sublime indifference, if not of positive alienation, 
pursued by the Mother Country during a long series of years, are 
not to be effaced in a few short months. Indeed, it is a matter 
of surprise that the strong loyalty and warm affection of the 
Colonies for the Mother Country have survived the weakening 
and chilling influence of her past policy towards them. 

The scamped frontiers of Eastern and Western Canada are 
perpetual reminders of our past blunders, while the “ Recz- 
divist” question in the Pacific is the legacy to Australia of our 
past weakness. With blood and disorder we have in South 
Africa recorded our vacillation, and the commercial ruin of the 
West Indies is the memorial of our selfishness. It is within the 
remembrance of men who are to-day leaders of opinion in the 
Colonies, that all these momentous events here indicated have 
happened. We at home may have forgotten our past conduct, 
but the outlying Empire has borne, and has to bear, its im- 
mediate and enduring consequences. Those who fancy that 
England has now only to express her will and pleasure as toa 
complete scheme of Federation in order to ensure its off-hand 
acceptance by the Colonies, are unmindful of the influence and 
effect of our past policy upon the Colonial mind. They over- 
look the difficulties which the Mother Country herself has been 
creating during some forty years, in obedience to the visionary 
views to which reference has already been made. 

For more than a generation the Colonies were subjected to a 
persistent policy of coldness which was a natural preparation for 
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their independence. In despatches from the Colonial Office and 
by Ministers in Parliament the policy of “ friendly separation ” 
was but partially disguised, while in the press and from popular 
platforms it was openly advocated, When establishing re- 
sponsible—or, as Earl Grey at the time termed it, “ Parlia- 
mentary ”"—Government in the Colonies, we arranged no basis for 
co-operation for mutual security in war, or for the advancement 
of commercial or other interests in peace. It was essentially 
necessary that Colonics having reached a certain stage of pro- 
gress, should be charged with the entire management of their local 
affairs, and that all interference in them by the Mother Country 
should cease. But such practical recognition of their progress 
was in itself a proof of belief in their further advance. The 
wisdom of applying the principle of responsible government 
cannot be doubted, but the general method of its original 
application affords evidence that we did not consider the 
ultimate relations between the Mother Country and self- 
governed Colonies of much concern to them or to ourselves. 
Colonial self-government in local affairs was commonly believed, 
in the Mother Country, to be the last stage on the road to 
separation. The Colonies viewed the establishment of respon- 
sible government as a common-sense step necessary to their 
local development, and so it certainly was. They did not regard 
it as a preliminary to separation. Our policy, however, down to 
a very recent period was adapted to educate them up to that 
belief, and it has not been without its practical effects upon 
Colonial thought and institutions. 

We have exhibited as much if not more anxiety to arrange 
cheap postage with foreign countries than with our own terri- 
tories beyond the sea. We have raised revenue by stamp duties 
on certain financial transactions, treating the Colonies as if 
they were foreign countries. We have by our system given 
foreign wines advantages over Colonial wines in our home 
market ; and have raised, for our own purposes, more revenue 
by duties on products from certain Colonies and Dependencies 
than by duties levied on produce imported from many of the 
great foreign States. We have greatly concerned ourselves in 
making, or attempting to make, commercial treaties with 
Foreign Powers, but, as Sir Alexander Galt has pointed out, “it 
never seems to occur to the majority of people here that nego- 
ciations with Canada or Australia might lead to a better 
understanding commercially between them and the Mother 
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Country.” Some Colonies have already reached, and others 
are approaching, a stage when they will not permit the Mother 
Country to bind them by provisions in commercial treaties with 
Foreign Powers of which they do not approve. In this negative 
way they have compelled us to abandon our policy of indifference 
towards them. Looking at the rapidity of Colonial developments, 
it is not reasonable to suppose that the exercise of this negative 
power will for any length of time be confined to commercial 
treaties only. The issues of peace and war involved in other 
treaties of a more general character are as vitally important to 
the Colonies as to the Mother Country. It is not in the nature 
of things that British communities will long submit to be bound 
by treaties made by the Mother Country, the results of which 
may involve them in war, unless they share with her some 
voice in foreign policy. So long as the Mother Country in 
theory and in fact held herself solely responsible for the defence 
of self-governing Colonies, they could hardly claim any share in 
the direction of foreign affairs. This theory we have slipped out 
of, and, as a matter of fact which every one knows, the Mother 
Country is not prepared, nor likely to prepare, to undertake any 
such single-handed responsibility. 

The sweeping changes made in our military arrangements 
some sixteen years ago ignored Colonial needs. In principle 
and application they were based on the assumption that the 
necessities of British defence did not include self-governing 
Colonies. We withdrew the regular troops from Australia, 
though Australian Governments offered to bear the cost of 
maintenance of such military establishments as they required. 
We called home our forces from Canada, with the exception 
of a weak garrison at Halifax. In South Africa we postponed, 
as a temporary measure, the return of the regular troops. We 
gave these Colonies in return nothing but lectures on the virtue 
of “self-reliance,” and we let them understand that we did 
not consider their military arrangements as part of one great 
question of Imperial defence, but viewed them as purely local 
matters to be met by purely local forces and defensive works. 

Now we ourselves abolished certain local regiments in 
various Colonies, where they had for many years been main- 
tained as part of an Imperial establishment, and the officers 
of which were interchangeable with those of the line. We did 
so because experience had proved isolated local military forces 
to be expensive failures. One of the ostensible reasons for 
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withdrawing our troops was to intimately associate our home 
local forces (Militia and Volunteers) with the regular service, 
because such association was essential to the. efficiency of those 
local forces. We therefore forced the Colonies either to do 
nothing, or to adopt a system we ourselves had condemned. 

In the matter of defensive works which some self-governing 
Colonies have constructed, our policy subsequent to the with- 
drawal of our troops has been persistently detrimental to any 
principle of mutual defence. We have made them pay for 
military advice. Officers in the service of Her Majesty have 
bargained with Colonial Governments about the terms of their 
personal remuneration for professional opinions as to how the 
attack of a common enemy could be best resisted ! 

In order to carry out proposed works, loans had to be raised 
by the Colonies. They were not allowed the advantage of 
Imperial credit. They therefore had to borrow money in the 
open market, and to pay nearly double the interest which would 
have been necessary had they been permitted to participate in 
the facilities for raising money which the Mother Country enjoys. 

It was generally admitted that the distribution of our regular 
forces prior to the army reform fever of 1869-70 was strategically 
bad. The organization of those forces was also plainly defective. 
The haphazard squandering of our small army over so large 
an area of the world could not be justified in the absence of a 
sufficient reserve in the United Kingdom. The want of all 
connexion between the auxiliary and regular forces was a source 
of weakness to both. 

But in hastily trying to remedy these defects in distribution 
and organization, the assumption was acted upon that the 
future was to bring separation and not closer union with our 
self-governing Colonies. We retained regular forces at such 
places as Malta, Gibraltar, Aden, Hong-Kong, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Jamaica, Bermuda and St. Helena; but we pro- 
posed to withdraw troops from the Cape, we refused to leave 
a garrison at Sydney or Melbourne, and we declined to take 
military precautions to secure Esquimalt or Nanaimo, True, 
we left a handful of troops quartered at Halifax, but made no 
provision for adequate defensive works or for an efficient war 
garrison, thus indicating a temporary rather than permanent 
military grasp of that place. It is quite obvious that, from a 
defence point of view, it was essential that our fleets should 
have bases in the South and North-East Pacific as well as in the 
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West Indian, China or Indian Seas, or in the South Atlantic. It 
is equally clear that military security for such naval bases from 
external attack is as necessary in one case as the other. The 
character of the populations of Sydney or Esquimalt, or other 
posts in our self-governing Colonies, is of course wholly different 
from that of such places as Hong-Kong, Jamaica or Mauritius. 
It was, however, laid down by the Defence Commission of 1859, 
as a fundamental principle, that the defence of naval bases in 
England could not be safely left to local forces without a “due 
admixture” of regular troops. The redistribution of our army 
consequently compelled the Colonies to adopt a system we 
ourselves did not venture to apply at home, and in a side way 
we threw upon them the responsibility of providing secure bases 
for our fleets, while denying them assistance or real co-operation. 
Examination of the changes we carried into effect some 
sixteen years ago affords abundant evidence that the principles 
upon which we then acted were political and not really military. 
They were separatist principles, and, down to a very recent 
period, we have continued to develop them. For example, we 
made regulations by which officers of the Army, compulsorily or 
otherwise retired, who took military employment under Colonial 
Governments, were compelled to forfeit their pensions while so 
employed. To carry from the service of the Mother Country to 
the service of the Colonies military experience and practical 
knowledge was thus made a punishable offence. A striking 
example of the operation of this rule is only a few months old. 
A distinguished’ officer retired on a pension from the Royal 
Artillery had settled in Canada. On the outbreak of disturb- 
ances in the North-West, he was appealed to by the Canadian 
Government to join and take command of a portion of the 
forces in the field. He did so, and served with distinction. A 
few months ago our Treasury became aware of the fact, and 
mulcted him of his pension for the whole period during which 
he had so served Her Majesty in the field against a rebel in 
arms. Happily the present Government have now reversed the 
decision, and, moreover, have promised to abolish the rule. 
When in 1870, the military changes, here briefly sketched, 
were proposed, Earl Russell grasped the real issues involved. 
He moved in the House of Lords for a commission “ to enquire 
into the means best fitted to guarantee the security of every 
part of Her Majesty’s Dominions.” The Government of that 
day abruptly met the motion by announcing it would be treated 
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as a “vote of want of confidence,” and so it was withdrawn. 
Had the course proposed by Earl Russell been followed, it is 
more than probable the difficulties now in the way of Federation 
for mutual defence would not be so great. None of these 
difficulties are in any sense insuperable; but there can be no 
greater mistake than to refuse to recognize them. 

The most urgent portion of the whole question of Federation 
for defence is however, naval, not military. We have made no 
great changes in our naval policy; all we have done during the 
past sixteen years is to neglect to evenly maintain our naval 
power in due proportion to the development of foreign fleets and 
increase of our Empire’s commerce. When in 1869-70, the army 
changes already sketched were objected to, on the ground that 
they would expose our Colonies to increased dangers, such objec- 
tions were met by vague references to our naval supremacy ; 
what our Minister of War would not provide for with the Army, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty would secure with the Navy. 
The Colonies,—particularly the Australasian—were assured, in 
powerfully worded despatches from the Colonial Office, that 
they ever might rely for their security and protection on Her 
Majesty’s Navy. While such assurances were given by the 
Colonial Minister, another sort of document was in preparation 
by the First Lord of the Admiralty. It was a new Admiralty 
Warrant, by which the Naval Lords of the Admiralty were 
deprived of their responsibility to the nation for the efficient 
maintenance of its naval power, and reduced to the position of 
confidential clerks to the First Lord, in whom, as representing a 
political party, all power was in future to be vested.* As a 
natural result, the political head of the Admiralty, having a free 
hand thus secured, was able to carry out reductions in our naval 
strength. Navy estimates were framed, which had for their merit 
the personal congratulatory assurances of a First Lord that they 
were the lowest naval estimates submitted to the House for many 
years. Thus the only guarantee that the Colonies had that naval 
affairs would be regulated by Imperial necessities, and not by party 
interests, was by a stroke of the pen removed. Every expert in 
naval affairs knows the accumulation of evils caused by depriving 
the professional and non-political element at the Admiralty of 


* “The First Lord being responsible to Your Majesty and to Parliament 
for all the business of the Admiralty, the other Members of the Board should 
act as Assistants in the transaction of the duties.”—Order in Council, 14th 
January, 1869. 
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personal responsibility to the country for the efficient mainte- 
nance of a sufficient fleet. The Mother Country is now beginning 
to be aware that her naval precautions have not, since that date, 
kept pace with her naval requirements. Defective armament, 
an insufficiency of cruisers and of executive officers, a total want 
of real organization, the absence of any plan of mobilization, are 
characteristics of the present condition of the Royal Navy to 
which public attention is being directed. We do not see our- 
selves as others see us. Our brethren in the Colonies, however, 
have clearly seen the spread of naval deficiencies since 1870, to 
which the Mother Country has been, until recently, blind. The 
deplorable effects of committing the Empire’s naval security to 
the unfettered control of Admiralty representatives of political 
parties, has shaken the confidence of the Colonies in the honesty 
of our intentions to discharge those naval obligations, which we 
assured them we would discharge when our regular troops were 
withdrawn. This is an influence tending towards separation, not 
towards closer union. As if to emphasize this influence, the 
Admiralty until very lately refused to allow the names of 
Colonial gunboats and Naval Volunteer corps to appear in the 
Navy List. When the Colony of Victoria offered two gunboats 
to the Mother Country for service at Suakim, the Admiralty at 
once found a pretext for disputing the right of Colonial war 
vessels to hoist the British man-of-war flag. 

In 1879, however, the Imperial Government took a very 
remarkable and necessary preliminary step towards the practical 
consideration of Imperial Federation for defence. 

In that year a Royal Commission was appointed “to enquire 
into the condition and sufficiency of the means, both naval 
and military, provided for the defence of the more important 
sea-ports within our Colonial possessions and other dependencies.” 
It was also required to report at what stations and ports “ it is 
desirable, on account of their strategical and commercial import- 
ance, to provide an organized system of defence.” It was 
further called upon to determine “ whether such defence should 
consist of permanent works manned by garrisons of Imperial 
or local troops, or both combined.” Finally, it was to consider 
and report “whether and in what proportions the cost of such 
measures of defence should be divided between the Imperial 
Government and the Colonies to which they relate, or should 
be wholly defrayed by the Imperial Government or by the 
Colonies.” 
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Never in our whole previous history was a more important 
Commission issued, and never did the appointment of a Royal 
Commission attract so little public attention in this kingdom. 
The Government which appointed it deserves all credit for 
good intentions, but a greater blunder could hardly have been 
made than that of ignoring the most obvious claims of the 
self-governing Colonies to be directly represented upon the 
Commission. Its sittings continued for nearly three years, 
and it is an open secret that the report and evidence, if 
published, would create the gravest public anxiety, if not 
general alarm, throughout the Empire. The Government had 
changed while the Commission was sitting, and, contrary to 
precedent, neither the report nor the evidence was published. 
Even Colonial Governments were not furnished with copies of 
the evidence and report, but portions were in some cases. sent to 
them. Lord Carnarvon, who was Chairman of the Commission 
on more than one occasion since the presentation of the report 
of the proceedings, has solemnly warned Government of the 
grave responsibilities which rested upon them in view of the 
report of the Royal Commission in their possession. He last 
did so when a correspondence was published respecting the 
defence of certain coaling stations. The Duke of Cambridge on 
that occasion gave the House of Lords plainly to understand 
he was not in a position to deny that we had not the means at 
the Empire’s present disposal to garrison the coal depéts in war, 
even if defensive works for them were provided. 

The reason given by the late Government for suppressing the 
evidence, and report of the Commission was that to publish it 
would not be consistent with the public interests. When a 
Royal Commission sat (1859-60) to enquire into the “ Defence 
of the United Kingdom against Invasion,” its report and 
evidence, with maps, charts, and plans containing fullest 
details, and in fact furnishing a complete handbook to invasion, 
was at once published. The result was that public opinion 
insisted upon some necessary steps being taken to provide 
against the dangers to which these islands were exposed. 

If the Empire is to be ruled by public opinion and not by a 
bureaucracy, it has surely a right to information in order to 
judge what is necessary to be done to secure its safety in war. 
What moral right have we to conceal from Colonial Govern- 
ments the whole of the facts of our common dangers ? 

We are now engaged in negociations with Australasian 
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Governments for a contribution annually to our fleet. It is to 
be sincerely hoped they may be successful. If, however, 
arrangements of a joint nature are to work satisfactorily and to 
be durable, they must be placed beyond the region of party 
interests in this country. This can hardly be unless the Board 
of Admiralty be reconstituted. 

If Australasian Governments agree to give any considerable 
annual subsidy, even for a fixed period and under certain 
conditions, the ultimate result has its dangers. There may be 
disputes hereafter as to the loyal fulfilment of conditions on one 
side or the other. In sucha case, whois to arbitrate between the 
Mother Country and Australasia? How can we enforce our 
view on Australasia, and how can Australasian Governments 
keep us strictly to our bargains? Such disputes, if they arise, 
would not be without precedents in the previous history of the 
dealings of the Board of Admiralty since 1869 with certain 
Australian Colonies respecting joint action in supplying and 
maintaining war vessels for training and other purposes. They 
were small matters, but resulted in producing evils that have 
survived through many years. If arrangements for co-operation 
for naval defence on any considerable scale between Australasia 
and the Mother Country were tried for a time and then failed, it 
would be hard to measure the extent of the misfortune to the 
future of the Empire. Joint action can only be secured and 
maintained by joint councils. If therefore Australasian Govern- 
ments agree to any considerable annual subsidy to our fleet, it 
may at least be hoped an Australasian Civil Lord, independent 
of party changes in the Mother Country, may be added to a 
reconstituted Admiralty Board. He should be appointed by 
the Australasian Governments to represent them in Imperial 
naval policy. This would be a very small practical step in the 
direction of Colonial representation in Imperial affairs, which is 
the ultimate goal of the Imperial Federationist. 

The announcement in the Queen’s Speech marks a new 
departure and inspires hope. But the character of the responses 
from the Colonies to which communications have—as Her 
Majesty announced—been addressed, much depends upon the 
extent of their belief that the Mother Country is really in 
earnest. With the experience of the immediate past, here 
briefly sketched, what wonder if they think that it would be 
prudent for them to withhold their verdict until we have 
produced—not our schemes—but our proofs that we are in earnest. 
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The interests of the Empire are the interests of peace, and it is 
to preserve peace and the developments of the arts of peace that 
our great and scattered Empire needs drawing closing together ; 
by closer union we may hope to reduce temptations to attack. 

The Imperial Federation League in pressing for a Conference 
to be convened by Her Majesty, of representatives from the 
United Kingdom and self-governed Colonies, is advocating a 
very simple and common-sense step. It is for such repre- 
sentatives of these self-governing communities in consultation 
to determine what are to be the guiding principles of the 
measures necessary to promote common prosperity in peace, 
and secure common safety in war. It is for them to review 
the departmental administration of the common affairs of the 
Empire and to formulate such improvements as the necessities 
of growth demand. 

The territories which are not self-governed, may in time more 
or less remote, according to circumstances, become so, but until 
they do, they are but indirectly concerned. Their administration 
by a Federal Government is a wholly different matter, and isa 
question which must follow considerations relating to the 
Federation of self-governed British communities. 

J. C. R. CoLoms, 


P.S.—Since the above Article passed through the hands of 
the printer the Circular Despatch of the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies to the Governors of Colonies under responsible 
Governments has been published. This State paper leaves but 
little to be desired, and it is pleasant to observe that the 
Government has, through Mr. Stanhope, recognized and 
corrected the error referred to in the above Article in respect 
of the constitution of the Royal Commission of 1879. 

The Imperial Federation League, composed as it is of men of 
all shades of party politics, may well be congratulated upon 
attaining the official adoption of its first formulated proposal. 

Those who know all that this great movement owes to the 
late Right Hon. W. E. Forster, cannot but feel keen regret that 
he did not live but a few short months longer to see this 
triumph to which he contributed so much. 

J.C. RC 
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BOOK I.—HOME AND EXILE. 


CHAPTER I. 


HE had only a year’s leave, but, as barely two months of it were 
as yet expended, it seemed a reasonably long time to look 
forward to. 

John Lawrence was thirty-two years and a month old, and 
already fourteen years of his life had been spent in India. He 


was not quite eighteen when his father received the offer of a 
commission in an Indian Regiment for one of his sons, and there 
seemed to be a good many excellent reasons why John— 
Johnnie he was then called—should be the one selected. There 
were no very soul-terrifying examinations to be passed in those 
days, and there were five young Lawrences, all boys, and as 
Johnnie was neither the eldest nor the youngest; neither the 
cleverest, nor perceptibly :the stupidest; neither his father’s 
favourite, nor his mother’s favourite, nor the favourite of any 
one in particular except of a crabbed old uncle, whose predi- 
lections did not count for very much one way or other; as 
moreover he had attained the right age, it seemed in every way 
fitting that he should be the one selected. 

He did not himself rebel against his destiny. He had not 
formed any very distinct ideas of India, but thought that he 
should perhaps like to see it. He would have preferred, however, 
on the whole to have done so without having to become a 
soldier for the purpose. The more ornamental side of soldiering, 
—scarlet clothes, gold lace, admiring glances, the conscious- 
ness of entering life under the guise of a conquering hero, the 
sudden sense of emancipation ; all that ordinarily suffuses life 
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in general with a roseate mist to the young recruit—did not 
particularly commend itself to his imagination, certainly not 
nearly as much as to that of most young gentlemen of eighteen. 
He was ashy boy, to begin with ; not awkward, but often appear- 
ing so at the first glance ; much given to mooning about with his 
hands in his pockets, though with his eyes, it must be added, 
commendably wide open. 

When. he was about twelve years old he had had an accident, 
from which at the time it had seemed unlikely that he would 
ever entirely recover. He had fallen some thirty feet from the top 
of the wall of a dismantled church, where he had stationed himself 
to watch the return of a pair of jackdaws who were bringing up 
a callow family amongst the ivy, and where the treacherous 
masonry had suddenly given way under his feet, precipitating 
him downward, and half-burying him under stones and rubbish 
into the bargain. 

The house to which he was carried on this occasion was not 
his own home, merely a farmhouse which his father Mr. 
Lawrence, a barrister with an increasing Chancery practice, was 
in the habit of hiring annually, as a convenient spot for his 
turbulent brood to disport themselves in during the holidays, 
Mrs. Lawrence was not there at the time, but at once hurried 
back upon hearing of the accident, and devoted herself to the 
care of her injured son. 

For a long time the boy lay between life and death. At last 
he worked his way back to life, got out of bed, and on to a 
pair of crutches, upon which he hobbled about with much 
awkwardness and considerable dissatisfaction to himself. Be- 
sides the lameness, he had a good deal of stiffness in one wrist, 
and a long scar upon the left side of the face, beginning at! the 
chin and running right up the cheek, until it lost itself amongst 
the hair. It was not deep enough actually to disfigure him, 
but it gave his face a curious expression, half-humorous, half- 
deprecating, which had not been there before, and which, from 
that time forward, became one of its most distinctly marked 
characteristics. 

Before this stage of his recovery had arrived, the period for 
which the farmhouse had been taken had come to an end. The 
other boys had gone back to school; Mr. Lawrence was settled 

-again at his work in London, where his wife’s presence was 
‘urgently called for. The question therefore arose, what was to 
be done with Johnnie? 
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The doctors desired him to have as much as possible in the 
way of fresh air, and as little as possible of schooling, at any rate 
for some time longer. Where could he be sent? was therefore the 
important question. Fortunately at this juncture a half-brother 
of his father’s, a retired sea-captain, living in a little cottage upon 
the coast of Devonshire, volunteered, to every one’s astonishment, 
to have the boy sent to him, and the offer was promptly and 
gratefully accepted. 

Johnnie went to Devonshire, where, the day after his arrival, 
he dropped one of his crutches into a deep cleft in the rocks, 
out of which he had been trying to hook the skeleton of a 
sea-bird which had got wedged between a couple of big stones. 
He clambered to the top without it; hopped back as best he 
could to the house, where, however, he soon got on so well that 
he discarded the other, and with the help of a big stick borrowed 
from his uncle, was soon limping all over the place nearly as 
actively as ever. 

Captain Pelligrew Parr was what is commonly called a 
“character,” which means in this case that he was as crusty 
above the surface, and as estimable below it, as characters—at 
any rate in fiction and upon the stage—are popularly supposed 
tobe. He had left the service in a pique, and had never, as the 
phrase runs, repented of that act but once. 

He was a born salt, saturated with the flavour of the sea from 
the crown of his head even to the soles of his feet. There was not 
a sentiment, a thought, or a prejudice—and that last, it must be 
owned, was saying a good deal—which had not imbibed this 
briny flavour, and was not nearly as much a direct product of 
the ocean as a mussel or a limpet. Such a man tied for life to 
the shore is like a herring in a fresh-water aquarium ; discom- 
fort pervades his very breathing. 

Seeing that he could not now habitually live on board ship, 
he had built himself a house, which as closely resembled a 
ship as one thing radically dissimilar can resemble another. 
Colt’s Head Cottage stood upon the very brink of the shore, 
within easy reach of the spray, which even in the mildest weather 
had a playful fashion of rendering the windows upon the 
seaward side useless for observation, and which in bad weather it 
was necessary to keep out with strong iron shutters, the putting 
up and taking down of which was one of the chief excitements 
of the Captain’s life. 

Not only was the house close to the sea, but it stood upon 
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a narrow neck of rock, a miniature peninsula, which jutted out 
a good hundred yards in advance of the rest of the world, and 
was necessarily surrounded on three sides by the waves, which, 
whenever the wind was at all unusually high, rendered any 
ordinarily pitched conversation perfectly inaudible. 

The timbers of which this house was constructed, and with 
which the walls of its rooms were panelled, were mostly of 
drift wood, picked up upon the shore, legacies of vessels long 
since foundered and perished. There was hardly a door or a 
shutter in which a careful examination might not have detected 
the small, but suggestive, hole left by the destroying tooth of 
the Teredo. 

To any boy, but especially to a boy like Johnnie Lawrence, 
such a house and such surroundings seemed to be what one of 
the quaintest and most delightful of writers has called “a hand- 
some anticipation of Heaven ;” a heaven to which the howling 
wind, the swirling brine, the naked rocks, the absolute treeless- 
ness, the all but total absence of vegetation ; the grimness, sul- 
lenness, bleakness of everything on which the eye rested, seemed 
only so many additionally celestial elements. 

It put the finishing touch to that inborn passion of his for 
poking after his inferior fellow-creatures and remote relations; 
watching their ways, and trying to ascertain their rather 
inscrutable niotives, which would probably always have been 
observable in him, but which in this favouring medium rose at 
once to the foremost place in hismind. To burrow from morning 
till night in the rock pools, which yawned black, green, and purple 
below the windows ; to fill every tub and washhand-basin with 
crawling, creeping, wriggling gentry, sending out importunate 
tentacles, and long spiny or gelatinous filaments ; to go fishing 
with the Captain in his yawl, or assisting Phil Rudd, his fac- 
totum, to set lobster-pots—all this became his life ; his one 
thought by day, his dream by night. He went home from 
Devonshire cured of his lameness, but radically confirmed in 
these inquisitive propensities, which in London, it must be 
owned, proved more plague than pleasure, and which at school 
brought him into perpetual collision with the authorities. This 
did not much matter, however. He was one of these extremely 
well-behaved boys who never allow themselves to be interfered 
with ; quietly and unostentatiously pursuing their own way, un- 
troubled by other people’s opinions. Though shy, he was, fortu- 
nately for himself, not at all self-conscious. 
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After this, he visited the Captain several times, never, how- 
ever, remaining quite so long as upon his first visit. He 
never again, for one thing, fell down a wall thirty feet high, 
though of other adventures in furtherance of the beloved 
pursuit he had not a few. When the question of the Indian 
commission came under discussion, Captain Parr was vehe- 
mently opposed to Johnnie being despatched into exile. India 
a quarter of a century ago was a good deal further off, prac- 
tically, than at present. A lad consigned there was like a 
stone dropped into the void ; the air closed in behind. His 
place might be vacant for a while, but the knowledge that 
the thing was done, and done for life, tended to fill up the 
gap and to keep it filled. Captain Parr never quite forgave 
his brother for robbing him of his favourite nephew. It 
remained ever afterwards a sore spot in his mind, a distinct 
grievance. Even to him, however, poor Johnnie appeared aftera 
while to belong to the category of things, if not actually lost, at 
any rate hopelessly mislaid. He did not forget him, as he 
in fact eventually proved; but the pen was not a weapon 
which came at all comfortably or naturally to his fingers. He 
never wrote to his nephew, and his nephew, after a few 
spasmodic efforts, ceased to write to him. He too felt that he 
had been “dropped ;” that, as far as he was concerned, for the 
next twenty or thirty years, India, not England, was the country 
to which he had to look. 

It cannot be said that he accepted his lot with any very 
glowing satisfaction. He was.a decently good soldier, but 
hardly an enthusiastic one. Regimental life, with its per- 
petually recurrent round of petty obligations, was—he did not 
seek to disguise it from himself—a tediousness, and a weariness 
tohim ; that sense of finality which was so excessively soothing 
to his relations at home, not perhaps, proving equally so to him. 

It is not impossible that he might even have dismayed 
those relations by throwing up the advantages that had been 
secured to him, and returning precipitately to England, but for 
two events which occurred not long after he had joined. The 
Mutiny was over, but its after-effects were still rumbling and 
muttering about, and in one sharp brush upon the Punjab 
frontier the native regiment to which he belonged suffered so 
severely, that young Lawrence found himself one fine morning 
gazetted a captain at the age of twenty-three. This was naturally 
cheering, and three months’ leave, which he spent a year later 
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amongst the Himalayas, proved even more so, Then, for the first 
time, he seemed to find himself genuinely face to face with 
Nature; not in scraps, hints and innuendoes, catching a glimpse 
here and a glimpse there, as it were behind backs, but face to 
face, in the heart of one of her own fastnesses, amid a crowd of 
forms, new, not only to him, but in many cases at that remote 
period to Science herself also. He took to his old pursuits again 
with a will, devoting every spare moment of time to them, to 
the no slight bewilderment of his brother officers, whose sense 
of the becoming was not a little outraged by so unheard-of a 
variation of a subaltern’s recreations. He was not unpopular, but 
this and a few other points about him tended to set him apart, 
and hinder him and them from ever thoroughly amalgamating. 

He had been about eight years in India when it was his good 
fortune to make the acquaintance of that brilliant savant and 
physiologist, Henneker Jenkyll, since grown, as every one knows, 
to be a conspicuous star in the sky of science, but at that date a 
mere scientist adventurer or free-lance, who having some private 
means of his own, had gone out to India for the purpose of 
working up certain still obscure problems, for which it appeared 
to him to offer a good, and as yet comparatively an undis- 
puted field. In all these researches John Lawrence was able 
to be of considerable help; his previous studies, informal as 
they were, having put him into possession of a number of some- 
what out-of-the-way if also somewhat loosely adhering facts, all 
of which were very much indeed at his new friend’s service. The 
two men made several expeditions together, and when in due 
time Professor Jenkyll returned to England, and published those 
researches which at once brought his name into the foremost 
rank of contemporary zoologists, he made handsome mention— 
in foot-notes and other places—of Captain Lawrence as his kind 
and invaluable assistant, 

Some people—those who were jealous of the Professor— 
said that it was the very least he could have done, and that had 
strict justice prevailed, some of those laurels with which his own 
head was so abundantly adorned would have fallen to the 
lot of his undistinguished coadjutor. It is orly fair to add, that 
this was not John Lawrence’s own opinion. He was Jenkyll’s 
jackal, he always declared, and he was perfectly content to call 
himself so. In this capacity, he did good if obscure work in the 
cause of zoology, and it was in recognition of his services in 
this respect that the Professor bestirred himself, some six of 
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seven years later, to get his friend elected, first as associate, after- 
wards as member of that illustrious Society, to which it was ever 
afterwards our modest hero’s pride and chief distinction to belong. 

He had been fourteen years in India, as already stated, before 
he returned home. He could have obtained leave sooner, but 
the expense of the journey was a consideration not without 
weight, and there were others which made it seem wiser to 
remain doggedly where he was for the present. At last, how- 
ever, the moment, long delayed, came, and a few weeks after 
receiving his majority he found himself on board of a troop-ship, 
bound from Bombay to Southampton. 

Naturally, the world to which he returned was not precisely 
the same world as the one he had sailed away from. His 
mother was dead, so also was one of his brothers. Two were 
settled in Australia, another was married and a parson in the 
north of Yorkshire. His father, too, had married again, and 
now at the age of sixty-nine was the proud parent of a couple 
of baby girls, the only ones in the family. Captain Parr was 
also dead, and this perhaps was the fact which in some ways 
affected our Major most, for, by the provisions of his uncle’s 
will, Colt’s Head Cottage, the paradise of his boyish days, 
had been left to him, with many minute directions as to 
the keeping of it in the same condition in which it had 
been left. 

He did not go there immediately upon his arrival in England, 
but had not been home long before he found occasion to do 
so, His father’s new ménage did not, it must be owned, entirely 
suit him ; perhaps it would be more accurate to say, that he did 
not entirely suit it. His step-mother was universally spoken of as 
a charming young woman, brilliant, social, popular. His father, 
now a judge, seemed upon the whole to be rather younger, if 
anything, than when he last remembered him ; fourteen years of 
unceasing forensic labour having apparently had rather a rejuve- 
nating effect upon his constitution than otherwise. It was 
distinctly a successful marriage, the new Mrs. Lawrence not 
apparently regarding the discrepancy of age between herself and 
her husband as more than a picturesque and amusing element 
of their union. She was not at all too young for her delightful 
old judge, but she was. certainly—it now began to strike her— 
rather too young for her delightful old judge’s son. This big 
bronzed man arriving from India and sitting down with an air of 
preoccupation at her. breakfast table; not knowing a single soul 
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of all her numerous acquaintances, or a single one of the allu- 
sions with which her conversation bristled ; with a certain vague 
reputation for cleverness, or rather learning, but with nothing 
apparently to show for it; with brown faintly-humorous eyes 
which followed her slowly round the room with an air of mild 
bewilderment—he puzzled her ; he was not somehow malleable 
or readily assignable to any category she was acquainted with ; 
she did not, in truth, know exactly what to make of him. He 
was very excellent—so she conscientiously assured all her ac- 
quaintances ;—but—with a slight movement of the shoulders— 
just a little—a little—well, ponderous you know. 

Poor John! He was perfectly conscious of his own ponderosity 
—more so perhaps than his sprightly stepmother gave him 
credit for. He felt like a bull in a china shop; a bumble- 
bee enclosed in the calyx of a harebell—anything you like 
suggestive of inappropriate and unwarrantable bigness, when 
he found himself, after his fourteen years of soldiering and 
bachelor existence, adrift in that decorative establishment. He 
had been excessively astonished when he heard of his father’s 
second marriage, but had not felt called upon seriously to 
resent it. At bottom indeed he was rather amused, to tell 
the truth, by the whole aspect of affairs, and his own somewhat 
incongruous share in them. His sense of humour was latent, 
however, rather than ostensible ; it was not very available for 
social purposes ; it lurked in his eyes, but did not often reveal 
itself on his lips ; when it did, it was half unconsciously. He 
was shy, too, having never entirely got over his youthful failings 
in that respect, and the position in which he found himself in 
the household was, it must be owned, sufficiently trying to the 
susceptibilities of a man afflicted with that most uncomfortable 
of complaints. 

He got on best with the nursery portion of the establish- 
ment. These two little sisters, who might so easily have been 
his daughters, were a sort of revelation to him, while he, upon 
his side, was promptly accepted by them as a new, and upon the 
whole a desirable vassal and playmate. They called him Donny 
and Doddy, and other nursery perversions of his name; they 
got him down upon all-fours, and rode both together upon his 
back, kicking him vigorously in the ribs as they did so to make 
him go faster ; they fed him upon small comfits, and bits of stale 
cake, and insisted upon his drinking innumerable thimblefuls of 
cold currant-tea out of their dolls’ teacups—Sophonisba Maria, 
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the largest and plainest of those ladies, and he were to be 
married shortly, they announced. 

To these requisitions the Major submitted with the compla- 
cency of a large dog, half-astonished, half-gratified. He had 
an unacknowledged passion for children, as many big and unex- 
pansive men have, of whom nobody would ever have suspected 
it, and would have liked nothing better than to have had just 
such a pair of his own, if circumstances had only been good 
enough to allow of the possibility of such a thing, which it is 
plain to all rational people that they had not. There are 
men, as well as women, who seem born to go through the world 
seeing its best things only through other people’s eyes, which 
is rather like seeing a fire through a sheet of glass, which gives 
us the light but cuts off nearly all the warmth. 

In spite of this alleviation, in spite even of the unbounded 
wrath and astonishment of his two little yellow-headed tyrants, 
the Major did not remain long in London. His father’s house, 
outside the nursery, did not particularly suit him, and a man 
of thirty-three cannot spend a// his days in a _ nursery, 
especially in his step-mother’s nursery. He made various 
excuses for his departure, and hastened away, not without a 
sensation of escape, to Devonshire. 

He breathed a long sigh of relief when he found himself in the 
train, and several more when, having driven the eight or nine 
miles that intervened between Colt’s Head and the nearest 
railway station, he found himself upon the little narrow wind- 
scraped peninsula which he remembered so well, which he had 
thought of so often ; the very feel of whose slippery grass and 
gritty rocks were so curiously different from the feel of any 
other grass or rocks in the world. Here at least, he said to 
himself, he would meet with his old self again and his old 
world. Here at least he was at home—as much home as he 
seemed destined to have. 

The first day he did nothing at all ; nothing, that is, but sit or 
stand, his mouth half-ajar, facing the sea. This was what he 
had been waiting for! this was what had kept him going during 
those interminable days and nights in India ; this was England ! 
those rocks, this tufted grass, that interminable sweep of grey! 
He hugged the country, metaphorically speaking, to his bosom ! 

Yet to the ordinary observation, unstimulated by exile, Colt’s 
Head would not have been regarded as by any means a charac- 
teristically English scene, being much more suggestive of North 
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Scotland or West Ireland. This, however, he did not mind, 
rather liked it the better for. To a man, too, who has never in 
all his life owned any spot which he could call his own, beyond 
the temporary occupancy of some corner of a barrack, the mere 
sense of possession—even though it were only the possession of 
a rickety cabin, and a few worthless acres of stones and sea 
thrift—is in itself an exhilaration. He sniffed the air with a 
sense of possession which could hardly have been greater, had 
all that he could sweep with his eyes been in truth his own. 

His nearest neighbour was an old Lady Mordaunt, who had 
been a warm friend of his mother in early days, and who upon 
his return forthwith elected herself into a sort of amateur aunt 
or grandmother, insisting upon his coming to stay with her, 
and taking the liveliest interest in his fortunes and prospects 
generally. 

Apart from this personal amiability, Lady Mordaunt was a 
delightful woman, her sapphire-blue eyes looking all the bluer 
and the brighter for the tower of white hair brushed into a 
sort of crown upon the top of her head, and arranged under a 
Spanish-looking combination of black lace. It was not an old 
face, either, though she was turned sixty, and if there were 
wrinkles on it, not one of them at least betokened a mean, a 
sordid, or a dissatisfied pre-occupation. She might have sug- 
gested a Marie Antoinette who had survived her troubles, and 
lived to smile again. One of those crownless old queens, whose 
royalty no one has ever been found bold enough to question. 

Lady Mordaunt, like Marie Antoinette, had had her full share 
of trouble, if not upon quite so heroic a scale. Her son Lord 
Helversdale—Earl of Helversdale and Kenneth, let us by all 
means give him his proper designations—was popularly sup- 
posed to be going to the dogs, as fast as race-horses and other 
cognate extravagances could combine to carry him. She had 
had another son, but he was dead ; had died seven years before 
of malarious fever, and the first account his mother had 
received of his death had been through the newspapers. She 
had also lost two daughters, within a week of each other, of 
diphtheria. She rarely or never spoke of these troubles. It 
seemed as if she had lived through them, and come out 
again upon the other side—as if nothing could now affect 
her other than superficially. She was in the enjoyment of a 
considerable fortune of her own, and in earlier days had lived 
a good deal in the world, openly preferring town to country. 
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The last six years, however, she had spent in Devonshire, upon 
a property of her son’s, which she had taken under her charge, 
and to which she devoted nearly the whole of her income. It 
was a dull life for a woman who in her day had tasted the 
sweets of social power, and had as pretty a turn for domination, 
too, as any old lady in the three kingdoms. That the 
advent of our Major was, under the-circumstances, a godsend 
may be imagined. She laid out her plans for his advantage ; 
consulted him upon all her most private and domestic affairs ; 
turned over every heiress of her acquaintance with an eye to 
his interests; scolded him in motherly fashion whenever she 
considered he required it—which was frequently—would have 
had him take up his quarters permanently in her house, if he 
would only have consented to do so. 

He did not avail himself of these benevolences, however, as 
much as he might have done. He liked Lady Mordaunt 
immensely, no one better, but she had a rival who, had she been 
a woman, would perhaps by this time have been getting a little 
into her decadence, but who, being superior to the foibles of 
humanity, seemed only in her admirer’s eyes to get younger and 
fresher every day ; whose charms too had for him been addition- 
ally heightened by the obstacles which a remorseless fate had 
hitherto thrust in the path of his passion. 

In other words he had embarked, with all the zest of a novice 
upon his old zoological pursuits, and daily despatched pages of 
closely filled memoranda to his friend Jenkyll ; pages brimming 
over with suggestions ; with new facts ; with lines of investigation, 
which only required proper following out ; all which contribu- 
tions that brilliant investigator, who had plenty of such fish of 
his own to fry, received, it must be owned, with somewhat 
daunting indifference. The immortal discoveries of one man 
are apt unluckily to seem just a little flat and jejune to another. 

It did not daunt our Major, however. He laughed between 
whiles at his own enthusiasm, but he revelled in it none the less. 
He dredged, he trawled, he rifled the patient bosom of the deep. 
He peered indefatigably night and day into his microscope. He 
drew diagrams and sections—very badly, to tell the truth—of 
the subjects under observation. Blessed, thrice blessed, is the 
man possessed by a hobby! For him dulness existeth not, 
and boredom is unknown; his solitude is never really solitude, 
for it is enlivened by the presence of the Beloved! Of all 
hobbies, too, which have been ridden since the beginning of the 
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world, not one is so indefatigable, not one so delightful in its 
paces, as that bestridden by the naturalist ; be he scientist or 
amateur, world-famous benefactor of his species, or the sorriest 
“mere collector” that ever aired his wants and superfluities in 
the columns of a penny zoological journal. In this respect our 
Major may be said to occupy a midway position between the 
two extremes. He was no needle-eyed specialist ; still more 
emphatically no immortal and soaring genius ; had never, even 
for a moment, flattered himself that he could be either the one 
or the other. For all that, at the very bottom of his soul he 
did nourish hopes of doing good work, in some form or other, 
in the cause of zoologic science. It was the only form of 
ambition in which ‘he ever indulged. Nothing could be less 
inflated than the view he took of himself in most respects; few 
men needed less Sir Thomas Brown’s prudent advice as to the 
laying of early plummets on the heels of pride ; few entertained 
saner views of their own capabilities ; his tendency, in fact, had 
always rather been to underrate them. Only in this one, this 
to most people comparatively obscure direction, he did cherish 
hopes and dream dreams—hopes and dreams known only to 
himself. The harvest was so large, so absolutely inexhaustible, 
and the labourers, by comparison, so few. It did not seem an 
extravagant hope to entertain, that by great pains, great care, 
unceasing perseverance, some little sheaf overlooked by other 
gleaners might yet come to his share. 

Had he not already in fact, he asked himself, had his little 
successes ? Had he not discovered no less than three distinct 
species of Neuroptera, and two of Hymenoptera, one of which 
had even been endowed with the preposterous name of Law- 
renceana after its finder? It had certainly been changed again 
not long afterwards, he reflected, when a fresh revision had 
been made of the genus, but that, as any reasonable person 
would admit, was certainly not his fault! 

Of late, since his coming to Devonshire, a new light had 
dawned for him, one of greater brilliancy than any that had 
as yet risen upon his horizon. He had been working at the life- 
history of certain somewhat undistinguished marine organisms, 
studying, examining, comparing; it was a group fortunately 
well-represented upon that part of the coast. Suddenly, in the 
course of these investigations, a new idea had burst upon him— 
as a seed-vessel bursts when the moment for its fruition has 
come. It was merely an indication ; a dazzling flash, and then 
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again obscurity ; but it is through such indications, by means of 
such momentary flashes, that all new and epoch-creating dis- 
coveries have admittedly been evolved. This was not, it is true, 
exactly an epoch-creating discovery, even if it turned out to be 
a discovery at all, which had yet to be proved. It was merely 
a perception of certain affinities, certain underlying similarities 
which had previously, as it seemed to him, been overlooked. 
He saw—or believed that he saw—a bridge, thin as the thread 
which leads to a Mahometan paradise, but still a bridge, 
conducting the investigator to what might not impossibly 
prove to be a new departure in that particular branch of 
zoology. For him that bridge was, for the moment, the link 
with Paradise. 

To explain the grounds upon which this idea of his based 
its as yet infantine existence, might result in causing the 
reader to shut up this unoffending periodical with a maledictory 
bang! Suffice it then that there are two orders, known 
respectively by the alluring titles of the Ctenophore and 
the Discophore—suppose for brevity’s sake we say the C.’s 
and the D.’s!—whose precise modes of development and 
interdependence have long been a fertile source of zoologic 
controversy. They nave been arranged, divided, and sub- 
divided by one illustrious authority, and then again dis- 
arranged, re-divided, and re-subdivided upon a totally different 
system by another. They have been shuffled in and out, 
and hustled up and down amongst their zoologic kinsfolk and 
neighbours, until it seemed doubtful whether they would ever 
attain anything like a resting-place at all. Their nomenclature 
has been changed again and again, each time with the result 
of becoming more and more sesquipedalian, until the bewildered 
tyro, toiling in the rear of his betters, finds his temper em- 
bittered and his brains addled under the weight of portentous 
syllables. It was in one of the bewildering ramifications of this 
bewildering group that the Major caught sight of his idea—his 
fact, he called it. He flung himself upon it as a gold-seeker 
upon a promising vein of auriferous quartz ! 

Sitting sometimes at night in the little sitting-room, which by 
a summary process he had turned into a zoologic laboratory— 
with not a soul awake but himself; without a sound except the 
hollow mutter and chuckle of the sea; without a movement 
except the small mouse-like struggles of a tiny stream, escaping 
one drop at a time through the earth and stones, and falling 
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stealthily over the edge—he would be filled with a feeling of wild 
excitement, which to most men comes only once or twice in their 
lives ; at some great crisis, some culminating moment of their 
fate. His heart would beat, his nerves tingle, his whole frame 
shake and quiver like a nervous girl’s. In his excitement his room 
would suddenly grow too small for him—it was not of command- 
ing proportions—and he would spring to his feet, cross it with 
hasty steps, and gaze eagerly out westward towards the Atlantic, 
that Atlantic which to all who have once caught enthusiasm 
from its vastness, becomes, as it were, the very symbol and em- 
bodiment of greatness, spiritual no less than physical. To John 
Lawrence, with his head full of his organic problems, it was the 
symbol of Life itself, that great ocean of sentient life with all 
its baffling problems, its bewildering, its inextricable mysteries. 
Was there not an Atlantic too in this direction ? he would ask 
himself excitedly—an Atlantic which as yet had hardly been 
explored, whose skirts and land-locked bays were all that could 
be said to be known? What was all that had been done, com- 
pared to what there still remained to do? Who could tell 
at what moment even the least accredited of voyagers might 
suddenly burst into a new sea, a virgin sea whose waves had 
never yet been ploughed by mortal keel ? 

Just as a man who is not a great poet may yet enjoy by 
moments the genuine poetic rapture, so our Major, who was 
not a great scientist, who had not even had that preliminary 
training which might have enabled him to be so, had by moments 
his share of that electric thrill which is the guerdon of those 
whose names stand written in the Red-letter book of Fame. He 
dived, he plunged, he floated ; he lost breath in waters that were 
too deep for him; he rose again to the surface, panting, but 
undefeated ; he scoffed at himself, but he persevered ; he dreamed, 
he hoped, he believed. Such at this particular moment of his 
career was his inside life. What the outside one was during 
the same period it will be the business of the following pages 
to relate, 


CHAPTER II, 


He was sitting one morning, soon after breakfast, in his shirt- 
sleeves before a microscope. It was a hot day, the summer, a 
late one that year, having arrived, as it sometimes does, with a 
rush, as if bent upon making up for lost time. There was not 
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much just there for it to exercise its functions upon, unless 
indeed the air itself and the water are to be reckoned, for of 
trees, as stated, there were none, and even the flowers had been 
so long used to ill-usage that, save in sheltered corners, where 
they could tuck their petalled faces away from the blast, they 
seldom went to the useless trouble and expense of putting out 
any blossom ; the very daisies having apparently all been born 
with permanent cricks to their necks. 

From where the master of the house was sitting, nothing was 
visible but the water and the sky above it. He might have been 
taking a voyage in mid sea, but for the sounds, which had all 
the peculiarly perturbed fractious sough of waves against a 
detaining shore. Every now and then, too, with a rhythmic 
regularity came a dull resonant thud as if the very foundations 
of the house were being undermined, followed by a glad exultant 
hissing and shooting, like the upspringing of an imprisoned sky- 
rocket. The Major was not thinking of these outside sounds, 
however. He had no time to do so, in fact ; he was too busy. 
He was engaged in mounting some minute microscopic objects 
in Canada balsam, which, as any one who has ever tried that 
pastime knows, is a very delicate operation indeed, requiring 
much care and much nicety of manipulation. 

The Canada balsam was fizzing and bubbling comfortably 
upon a small iron tripod, beneath which stood a lighted spirit- 
lamp, adding its small quota to the heat of the room. He 
was in the act of giving the object its final adjustment, and 
had just taken up a piece of thin glass with which to cover it in, 
and make all safe, when there came a scraping sound of wheels 
from the landward side of the house, followed the next moment 
by a sudden vigorous “ rat, tat, tat, tat,” upon the old sea-rusted 
iron door-knocker. 

Even this did not at once distract our investigator. He was 
anxious to get the last and most critical portion of his operation 
safely over before he stirred; besides, who ever came to pay 
morning calls at the Colt’s Head? Presently, however, there 
came the unmistakable rustling sound of a woman’s dress 
immediately outside the door, which was quietly, almost stealthily 
opened, and a deep but not at all a masculine voice said, “ Wise 
man! In his shirt-sleeves!” 

John Lawrence started up, thereby upsetting the equilibrium 
of his “object,” which took the opportunity of escaping amid a 
crowd of bubbles over the edge of the glass. 
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“Lady Mordaunt!” he exclaimed, in a tone of astonishment. 
“This is indeed an early honour!” 

“More honour than pleasure! Don’t deny it? Be candid; 
candour, you know, is your forte. I caught that glance of 
agony which you cast at your handiwork, as I came in! I 
suppose now that is the labour of a week, at least, that I have 
destroyed by bursting in upon you at the critical moment?” 

“Not quite that!” he answered, with a laugh, at the same time 
casting another involuntary glance to where the “object” was 
fast hardening into an indistinguishable mass of pulp. “I have 
got another of the same kind too,” he added magnanimously 

“Well, my apology must be my needs. I am in despair, 
and have come to you as my only salvation. Don’t put on your 
coat. You can listen perfectly in your shirt-sleeves.” 

But the Major had already put on his coat. “What can I do 
for you, Lady Mordaunt ?” he enquired, standing in an attitude 
of attention. 

“You haven’t heard my news yet.” She paused; then 
suddenly sat down, nearly overturning as she did so a vase of salt 
water, in which a pink medusa was swimming languidly. “They 
are all coming home, John—zmmediately !” she said impressively. 

“Coming? Who are coming?” he asked blankly. “Your 
son, do you mean, and his family ?” he added, after a minute. 

“Yes, allofthem. Helversdale himself, and his wife ; Eleanor, 
the girl; a governess; and how many servants Heaven alone 
knows! And all upon Tuesday—not Tuesday week, but xexrt 
Tuesday. There! What do you think of that?” 

“Well you are pleased, I suppose, aren’t you?” 

“Pleased? Yes, I suppose as you say I am pleased. Of 
course I am delighted, but at the same time I am _ horribly 
put out. I am flustered beyond all expression! How in the 
wide world do you imagine I am to get ready for them in four 
days’ time? Are you aware that, except in my own little corner 
of the house, there is not a bed that has been slept upon the last 
eight years ?” 

“And is it absolutely essential that they should be all slept 
in?” he enquired. 

She threw up her eyes with a gesture of despair. 

“What it is to talk toa man! Lverything,I tell you, has tobe 
done. And to add to my troubles, Crocket—the only one of the 
servants that is in the least to be depended upon,—who has the 

semblance of what can even by courtesy be called a head upon 
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his shoulders,—is down upon his back with lumbago—has not 
been off it for a week. So that there is literally no one in the 
house but the Biddys, and Sukeys, and Tommys, who make up 
the rest of my establishment ; and although Tommy is called 
Thomas, and considers himself my footman, you know how 
much of a servant he is!” 

“Well, Lady Mordaunt, my head is not equal to Crocket’s ;— 
of that I am well aware ; but if you will tell me exactly what is 
to be done, I will try and doit. Shall I come back with you 
now and see if we can discover some way in which I can make 
myself useful ?” 

She held out her hand. “Good man! that is what I call a 
friend! To tell the honest truth, it was that errand which brought 
me here this morning. I wanted to secure you. It is too bad, 
though, taking you from your beasts, isn’t it?” she added, 
glancing with a smile at the work before him, the good-humoured 
tolerant smile of one who puts up with friend’s foibles, because 
they are, after all, the foibles of a friend. 

“Thanks, my beasts will take very good care of themselves,” 
he answered rather drily. 

He put a cover over his microscope; blew out the spirit- 
lamp; put the cork into the bottle of Canada balsam ; 
replaced some specimens, which were waiting for their turn, 
in a glass milk-pan which stood upon a side table; got his 
hat from a peg in the wall, and was ready at once to accom- 
pany her. 

She stood watching these various arrangements with the same 
air of smiling amusement. 

“Upon my word, you seem to have made yourself very snug 
here—in your way,” she said at last, glancing round the room, 
and then out of the window at the great blue-grey quivering 
plain below. “What a pity it is that you have to go back to 
that wretched India! Must you really go?” 

“IT must. My beasts, as you call them, would hardiy keep 
me, neither would Colt’s Head. If I were a sheep or a goat, it 
might be competent to do so, but hardly as it is. Besides, there 
isa pension looming ever so far ahead, which I must go back 
and grind for.” 

“Ah, well, if you must, you must!” Lady Mordaunt 
stretched out her hand for her cloak, which was lying upon 
a chair. The Major put it on her, and went forward to open 
the door, which led almost directly on to the porch. 
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“Lord and Lady Helversdale’s coming is rather sudden, 
is it not?” he enquired as they were going down the hill. 

“Very sudden,” she answered. “It would have been less sudden 
and more gratifying perhaps if they had anywhere else to go 
to,” she added, with a bitterness which seemed to escape almost 
involuntarily. 

He looked concerned. “Are matters so bad as that ?” 

“ They are very bad ; how bad, I don’t myself pretend to know. 
I doubt if even they do.” 

“ And can nothing be done ?” 

“Everything, I fancy, that can be done has been done—so 
at least Mr. Price assures me—everything mortgaged that can 
be mortgaged ; sold or let, that can be sold or let. The house 
in London; the one near Newmarket—that is a loss, as you 
may imagine, which I can reconcile myself to, This place 
—Mordaunt, I mean—is safe as long as I live. Afterwards 
I—” she checked herself suddenly, and looked away towards 
a group of larches, defining themselves in pale green against 
the grey beyond. 

John Lawrence said nothing. It was rather his fashion 
to say nothing when he felt sorriest, and he felt very sorry 
indeed for Lady Mordaunt. Nominally the place was still 
Lord Helversdale’s, but every one knew that his mother had 
not only parted with her house in town, but seriously straitened 
her own means in order to save it—there being no entail 
-—from coming into the market. Whether anything of the 
nature of a family collision had taken place on the occasion 
’ of her doing so, John Lawrence did not know; but it seemed 
to say the least, likely, seeing that from that time to the 
present neither Lord nor Lady Helversdale, or either of their 
children had set foot in Devonshire, where Lady Mordaunt had 
lived for the most part the life of an absolute hermit, cheered 
at long intervals by the visit of some benevolent friend ; 
shutting up two-thirds of the house and living in a corner of 
the rest, but keeping the place up as it had always been 
kept, and giving the people that employment to which they 
had always been accustomed, and without which they would 
in many cases have found no little difficulty in keeping the 
wolf from their humble doors. All this was the more praise- 
worthy, seeing that she was not one of those women to whom the 
charities and minor benevolences of life fill up the whole 
circuit of human activities. She had a keen eye, too, for the 
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foibles as well as for some of the reputed virtues of humanity, 
including that of gratitude ;—hardly an advantageous qualifica- 
tion for the part. 

They had got out of sight of the sea, had left the main road, 
and had reached the edge of the Mordaunt property, when 
their attention was caught by the sound of a vehicle behind 
them. Not the solid jog-jogging of a cart, nor yet the 
cheerful clatter and rattle of a gig—the two varieties which 
constituted the staple of wheeled conveyances in those parts 
—but the quick alternate beat of a pair of horses’-feet, and 
the self-important roll and rumble of a barouche. The road was 
narrow, and the Major went to the pony’s head in order to lead it 
a little aside, so as to leave room for the more ambitious equipage 
to pass. It did not avail itself of this privilege however, for 
just as they were coming abreast, one of the two occupants of 
the carriage gave a signal to the coachman to stop, and the 
barouche accordingly drew up exactly on a line with the 
pony chair; the two vehicles in their relative proportions 
presenting somewhat the effect of a line-of-battle ship and its 
accompanying launch. 

The principal occupant of the barouche was rather a stout 
lady, with a mild, curiously expressionless face; a face with 
a rounded bulging forehead, surmounted by an elaborate pink 
bonnet ; high-arched eyebrows over round prominent eyes ; 
round, full, well-coloured cheeks, and a mouth with no corners 
to speak of. A face which was irresistibly suggestive somehow 
of a sheep’s, the most amiable sheep surely that ever nibbled 
grass, or baa-ed in puzzled helplessness after its offspring. 

Beside this lady was seated a boy of twelve or possibly thirteen 
years of age. The two were sufficiently alike for him to be 
readily identified as her son, yet the type to which he belonged 
was widely, even radically dissimilar ; there was nothing sheep- 
like or lamb-like either about him. His large, somewhat 
prominent eyes, dark as midnight, were very much handsomer 
than those of his mother’s, the delicacy and pallor of his face 
making them seem even startlingly so. The features, too, as 
features, were perfect ; classically modelled, fastidiously delicate. 
A handsomer lad, in fact, it would be difficult to imagine. What 
gave the bystander a certain sense of discomfort in looking at 
him was a total want of solidity, a want even of promise of 
manliness, which was further brought out by the indolent 
supercilious fashion in which he lolled upon the cushions. He 
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looked sickly, he looked bored, he looked pampered, and cross, 
He might have reminded a traveller of one of those beautiful 
but not at all attractive youths whose lives are spent within the 
walls of a harem, where their self-importance is nourished upon 
a diet hardly less deleterious than the sugary concoctions with 
which they ruin their digestion. Looking at him, you would 
have sworn that he had never faced a cold wind, wetted his feet, 
or made a dirt pie in his life! 

“Oh, Lady Mordaunt!” this young gentleman’s mother began, 
in rapid panting tones, occasionally catching at her breath 
from excess of volubility, “I do hope, I’m sure, you'll excuse 
me for stopping? I hope you won’t think it a liberty; | 
wouldn’t not for anything—but when I saw who it was, I 
couldn’t help but tell Batters to pull up; it’s so long since I 
had the pleasure of seeing you, except of course in church, and 
that does not count, for one can’t talk, can one? Indeed I’m 
always on the fidgets to get away—on account, I mean of course, 
of Algernon. Such dreadful draughts as there are all about, 
especially near the door—no doubt you've noticed them yourself. 
And those little Puddlingtons—perhaps you haven’t heard 
they’ve all got the measles—at least most of them, so it’s likely 
to go through the rest, unless of course the others was sent 
away first—but it is best to be upon the safe side. Don’t your 
ladyship think so ?” 

“T am glad you did stop and speak to me, Mrs. Cathers,” 
Lady Mordaunt answered briskly, leaving the more complicated 
question of the little Puddlingtons on one side as irrelevant. 
“As you say, it is a long time since we’ve seen one another. 
You needn’t tell me the fault is mine, I know it is; I’ve been 
intending to drive over and pay you a visit for some time past, 
but, as it happens, I’ve been particularly busy lately.” 

“Indeed, yes ; your ladyship must have a terrible deal upon 
your hands,” the other replied sympathetically. “ Particular 
as I’m told that the Earl and family is coming home next week 
—are coming home,” she added hastily, with a glance, not 
at Lady Mordaunt, but at her own youthful son, who, however, 
appeared to be perfectly indifferent to his mamma’s lapses in 
grammar. 

“Now, how in the world did you hear that, Mrs. Cathers?” 
Lady Mordaunt enquired with some astonishment and a tinge 
of vexation. “I only received my son’s letter myself two days 
ago, and I don’t think I’ve spoken of it to three people since.” 
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“Oh, Lady Mordaunt, those sort of things is always known, 
particular in a dull place like this, you may take your word of 
that! There ain’t—there aren’t, 1 mean—so many Earls about, 
but what their comings and goings gets talked of, and Mr. Price, 
his Lordship’s agent, is our agent too—Algernon’s, I mean— 
it was he mentioned the family were returning. And I hope it 
wasn’t indiscreet, I’m sure, my repeating it. I wouldn’t for the 
world be the one to bring the poor man into trouble with his 
employers, not for anything. Of course we’re his employers, 
too, and Algernon’s property is a very good one, and im- 
proving, I’m told. Still, we’re new comers, I’m never the 
one to deny it, and I'd be sorry to get him into disgrace with his 
Lordship—very.” 

While this was going on, and Lady Mordaunt was reassuring 
Mrs. Cathers on the subject of Mr. Price’s indiscretions, Major 
Lawrence and the other occupant of the barouche were left 
gazing at each other, one from his post at the pony’s head, 
the other from his luxurious couch amongst the cushions of the 
carriage. The Major’s first impulse had been to nod good- 
humouredly at the lad, and he would probably have followed 
this up with further demonstrations, but for the very distinct dis- 
couragement with which his first overture was met. Everybody, 
I suppose, has at some time or other been snubbed by a child, 
and therefore knows the sensation, than which I am myself 
acquainted with few more unpleasant. This boy’s beauty, and 
air of conscious fastidiousness, gave to his superciliousness a force 
which it perhaps otherwise might not have had. At any rate, 
the Major, who at bottom we know was shy, felt not merely 
snubbed, but nettled. It was nothing to him, of course, that 
a spoilt brat of a boy should choose to stare impertinently at 
him, and yet it vexed him, almost as much as if the latter had 
been a dozen years older. He felt a sudden impulse to pick him 
up by his two disdainful little shoulders, give him a good shake, 
and set him down torun in the mud, by way of a hint to improve 
his manners. That vigorous mode of procedure being un- 
fortunately unavoidable, he grew impatient, and wished that 
Lady Mordaunt would bring her neighbourly conversation to a 
conclusion. It was one thing to lose his morning, and sacrifice 
one of the best slides he had ever turned out, for her sake, and 
quite another to be kept kicking his heels upon the roadside, 
and stared out of countenance by a little upsetting ape of a 
boy! He began to wish that he had not showed so uncalied- 
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for an alacrity in volunteering his services. It was always a 
mistake, he informed himself authoritatively, to go meddling in 
other people’s affairs. The golden rule of life was to stick to your 
own, and to leave them to settle theirs as they could. It was 
too late, of course, to think of that to-day, but he should take 
deuced good care that it didn’t happen in a hurry again! 





CHAPTER III. 


At length the stream of Mrs. Cathers’ volubility began to show 
signs of ebbing. Her pink bonnet nodded a succession of 
farewells. Her son lifted his hat with an air of conscious 
importance to Lady Mordaunt; gave a last glance of super- 
cilious indifference at the Major, and, with a roll and a lurch, 
the big coach got itself in motion, and went splashing and 
clattering down the narrow country road under the low bending 
branches of ash and elm, which seemed to be stooping impishly 
down for the express purpose of clutching at the gold-braided 
hats so temptingly raised up almost within their grasp. 

“Poor Mrs. Cathers!” Lady Mordaunt said with a laugh, as 
the pony chair also began to move on; “what a wonderful 
woman she is, to be sure!” 

“What an unpleasant little boy she has got!” the Major could 
not resist saying. 

“Unpleasant, ishe? Heis a wonderfully handsome creature— 
don’t you think so? He always reminds me of some picture— 
by Velasquez, I think—one of those Spanish kings, I forget which 
of them, as a boy ; the same colouring and expression.” 

“They must have had very nasty expressions, then, if they 
were like that.” 

Lady Mordaunt opened her eyes slightly. “ Poor little mortal, 
you can’t but pity him,” she said condoningly. “Wrapped up 
in cotton-wool as he is, they’ll never make a man of him. He 
is wretchedly delicate, besides; too delicate, they say, to go 
to school, which would be his only salvation.” 

“ He looks sickly,” the Major said, his resentment not entirely 
mollified even by that extenuating circumstance. “I suppose 
they’re very rich?” he added. 

“Very, limagine. ‘Cathers Blankets’—you see them adver- 
tised everywhere. I believe they have a shop somewhere in 
the City, though I can’t say I’ve ever seen it myself. Of course 
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Mrs. Cathers has nothing to say to all that. The old man, this 
boy’s grandfather, bought the property here a few years 
before he died, so she and the child live on it. Poor soul! 
I fancy she finds her grandeur sufficiently wearisome. With 
the exception of myself, hardly anybody calls upon her. 
Indeed there are very few to call. Never was there such a 
forsaken neighbourhood, and year by year it seems to me to 
be sinking deeper and deeper into the depth. I was dropping 
into a sort of coma when you came to rouse me up—rolling 
myself into a ball like a dormouse, or rather like a hedgehog, 
with nothing but the prickles left.” 

They were by this time inside the lodge gates, and ad- 
vancing up the avenue. Mordaunt, though large enough, was 
not, somehow, much of a place. It had a park, where there 
were a few deer, but the trees had been too roughly assailed 
upon the seaward side to be able to make much effect. Most 
of them were gathered into clumps for mutual support, but even 
these, except in a few sheltered situations, were sliced diagonally 
on one side as if with a pruning knife, while upon the other 
they leaned ungracefully over, as if, tired of the struggle, they 
contemplated measuring their entire length upon the ground. 
Underneath, too, they had been gnawed away by the teeth of 
the deer and cattle, so that altogether it showed no little tenacity 
upon their part to continue to exist at all. 

The house was not well placed, either. It was close to the sea, 
yet there was no sea-view, unless indeed you climbed to the very 
tip-top, and peeped out of the garret-windows. It stood upon 
the side of a slope, and below extended what in the neighbour- 
hood was called an Italian garden, though few Italians would 
probably have identified it under that name. It had been laid 
out by the grandfather of the present Helversdale, who had spent 
a good deal of his youth upon the Continent, and had brought 
back models of tombs, and other objects of interest. There 
were many parallel rows of vases raised upon pedestals and 
connected together with slabs. There were also statues, which 
ought to have been of marble, but unfortunately were of a less 
durable material. Whatever may have been the cause, the whole 
effect was decidedly grim, cold, and ungrateful. “At present the 
weather was warm, the air delightful, and although the’ flower- 
beds presented no very brilliant show, and the statues had 
rather a scaly and melancholy aspect, china roses and other 
adventurous climbers showed a kindly inclination to envelop 
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things in general in a veil of deceptive greenery. A garden 
must be very bad indeed not to look tolerable upon the confines 
of June. 

Upon the house there were also creepers, not as many, 
however, as there ought to have been, for the architect’s sake. 
Had it been of red brick or any other warmly tinted material, 
as all well-disposed English houses should be, it might have 
brought the whole place back into tone. Unfortunately it was 
nothing of the sort. It was a large, glum, pseudo-classical 
house, with two disproportionately small wings, attached to 
the central block by colonnades, in which were more scaly 
and uncomfortable-looking statues. It was one of these wings 
that Lady Mordaunt inhabited. Her own rooms, being con- 
stantly lived in, were at least liveable, and out of them, on the 
other side, through a door cut by herself, you found your way 
along a path overarched with laurels into another garden, which 
was the very antipodes of that stony and pretentious-looking 
affair below. A garden lying in a sun-filled hollow, once part 
of a quarry, now disused, but upon the further side of which 
a steep bit of rock—a cliff in miniature—still rose. This cliff 
was densely overgrown witha tangle of bryony, of honeysuckles, 
ivies, and Virginian creepers; tiny toad-flaxes hanging dainty 
dragon-heads out of every vertical fissure, and here and there in 
the season a spike of red valerian lifting its dull red flames. 
The china roses, too, had taken to their work here with a will. 
Not content with the base of the cliff, they had scrambled over 
the fences, and were crawling up the nearest tree-trunks, their 
petals dropping in a red rain over the grass, and covering the 
steps of an old sun-dial, yellow with lichen, which had been 
artfully secreted in the shadicst corner. A delicious and 
unlooked-for retreat it was, pervaded by an eternal flutter of 
small crisp wings, by a never-ending buzzing of bees, by all 
manner of soft sibilant summer murmurs, deepened now and 
then upon gusty afternoons to a statelier measure, rolling in 
intermittent snatches from the base of the cliffs, the real sea- 
cliffs whose nearest summits were barely a quarter of a mile to 
the westward. 

From habit, Lady Mordaunt brought the pony first to her 
own portion of the building. Then, remembering herself, got 
down, and led the way, through a sky-lighted passage, to the 
central portion of the house, which was cut off from the wing 
by a green-baize door. 
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Opening this, they entered the sitting-rooms. In their 
present aspect these could not be called inviting. Every chair 
was set either with its back against the wall, or its front 
jammed against a table in the middle of the room. There were 
a good many marble-topped tables ; statues, and statuettes too 
—copies, for the most part, of well-known originals—scandalized, 
apparently by the sudden intrusion. 

They went upstairs, and wandered along half-lit passages, and 
in and out of bedrooms, all large, square, uninhabited and ap- 
parently uninhabitable; all with chairs and tables presenting 
to the spectator a succession of legs pointing skywards. Lady 
Mordaunt moved actively about, measuring, explaining, calcu- 
lating, getting upon chairs and step-ladders to ascertain the 
amount of material required ; the Major dutifully following and 
writing down directions, according as they occurred to her. 

Two hours later he had left, and was upon his way home, his 
pocket brimming over with long and short pieces of tape, his 
head with orders which he was to execute at Pinkerton, the 
nearest country town, where he had solemnly pledged himself 
personally to interview the various tradesmen concerned. That 
long red piece was for the upholsterer, for curtains for the large 
north bedroom ; that shorter red piece for the ironmonger, for 
the register which had got out of order in the dining-room ; and 
that small white one for the new looking-glass required in the 
little south bedroom destined by Lady Mordaunt for her grand- 
daughter. He stood still in the middle of the road, and began 
carefully going over the directions again in his head—the long 
red piece, the short red piece, the little white one! It was 
worse than the hardest of those zoologic problems which had 
lately been laying siege to his brains. What if the long and the 
short, the white, and the red, were to get mixed and be given 
respectively to the wrong tradesmen? He plunged his hands 
feverishly into his pockets to see if they were all there! 

Looking up, after reassuring himself upon this point, he per- 
ceived that he was standing at precisely the same place where 
he and Lady Mordaunt had a few hours ago encountered the 
barouche, the small marks of the pony’s hoofs, and the more 
dignified tramplings of Mrs. Cathers’ pampered steeds being still 
visible upon the road. The coincidence brought back the re- 
membrance of that last-named lady’s youthful son. What a 
very unpleasant urchin it was! he repeated to himself. He who 
rarely encountered a child without promptly making friends 
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with it, felt.a positive repulsion to this one. There was some- 
thing about the recollections of those big black eyes, narrow 
features, and the supercilious turn of the well-shaped lips, that 
affected him almost like a physical discomfort. Yet, how utterly 
ridiculous! he said to himself with a laugh. Why in the world 
should he take an antipathy to a harmless child, whom he had 
never seen till that morning, and in all probability never 
should see again? It was very ridiculous, yet for all that he 
failed to detach it. A strong desire beset him that he never 
might, as a matter of fact, have to see him again, a feeling that, 
if he did, some harm would come of it, though how, when, or to 
whom, the demons of unreason alone could say. 

Plainly it behoved him in ordinary self-respect to get rid of so 
preposterous a notion as soon as possible; drop it with his 
cigar-ash over the cliff; let it float away with the discarded 
fragments of pollen falling from the overladen thighs of the 
next passing bee. Such small bugs and goblins are not, 
however, we all know, to be discarded at will. Like other 
troublesome parasites, they wear grappling-hooks. Twice or 
three times that evening our usually reasonable friend felt the 
same prepossession ; the same curious sense of antipathy, the 
same unaccountable irritation and repulsion. It got between 
him and the objects in his camera lucida ; even obtruding itself 
across the sacred images of the Ctenophore and the Discophore. 
He was a nasty upsetting little imp, he repeated to himself 
vindictively—ill-bred, spoilt, insufferable. He would certainly 
come to a bad end, and utterly break the heart of that silly 
idolatrous woman his mother! He made these uncharitable 
forecastings with so much energy, that the next minute he burst 
out laughing at himself. What had come to him? Why in the 
world should he expend himself in maledictory prophecies 
about a wretched child whom he had only seen once for a few 
minutes by the roadside? All the same, he repeated to himself, 
he was a nasty little imp! He hoped sincerely that he should 
not have to see any more of him. 


CHAPTER IV. 


By the time the all-important Tuesday had arrived, every- 
thing that it was possible to replace and repair at Mordaunt 
had been replaced and repaired. Lady Mordaunt herself 
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was loud in her gratitude and admiration of her coadjutor’s 
diligence, declaring that the Intelligence Department of the 
British Army must certainly, in her opinion, have its seat in 
India. The chairs and tables had all been set the right way 
up ; beds made; pokers and tongs scoured. The chandeliers 
in the drawing-rooms had been uncovered, and twinkled re- 
splendently. The whole house, in short, had a regenerated look. 

The day had come, and almost the hour! The travellers were 
due at seven, and it was now half-past six. Lady Mordaunt 
stood waiting upon the terrace, now and then returning to the 
house to make sure that all was as it should be. John Lawrence’s 
share of the work, on the other hand, was finished. He had done 
what he could for the comfort of the travellers, but was not at all 
anxious to assist in their reception. He hastened away, accord- 
ingly, as soon as the last nail was in, the last carpet down, to the 
shelter of Colt’s Head. 

He had arrived, thankful to have got his task off his hands, 
when he discovered, not a little to his dismay, that the key of a 
certain wardrobe had by some inscrutable process got into his 
pocket! It was very annoying, the more so as that particular key 
would, he knew, almost certainly be wanted. There was nothing 
for it, therefore, but to return and deliver it up either to Lady 
Mordaunt herself or one of the servants. 

Stepping hastily across the park twenty minutes later, he 
perceived in the half dusk a black mass of something upon the 
middle of the road, a mass which might have been an overturned 
hearse, might have been a couple of haystacks, might in fact 
have been almost anything, but which, as he approached, he dis- 
covered to be nothing less important than the carriages contain- 
ing the expected arrivals. One was the family coach of the 
Mordaunts, a time-worn veteran three generations old ; the other 
a big unwieldy vehicle which lived at the Pinkerton railway 
hotel, and was at present piled and brimming over with luggage. 
Three or four people were standing about the foremost carriage, 
now and then returning to the other, as if in consultation. 

Major Lawrence quickened his steps. What could possibly 
delay the travellers there at the very threshold of their goal, he 
wondered. Had a wheel come off? Had some one been taken 
ill? What was the meaning of it? There was a considerable 
buzzing of voices audible as he approached, but high above the 
rest a shrill feminine voice speaking in extremely imperfect 
English. 
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“It has been nothink all the way but ‘the sea, ‘the sea!’ 
Every minute she has been on her feet, up der on the seat, saying 
that she did see it. I say, ‘Chére enfant, tenez-vous tranquille, 
what will Madame la Comtesse say?’ Den she sit down 
for a minute, two minute, and then up again. At last as we 
were coming to this leetle hill, all of a sudden she scream, ‘It zs 
the sea now, for I see it shine!’ and before I could do nothink, 
she had jumped out and was got into that leetle wood 
there! I jump out too; I run after her; I cail; I entreat her to 
come back, but she was gone! gone!” And the speaker, a 
plump little woman in a frayed barége dress, with the face of a 
doll which had seen a good deal of service in some rather hard- 
handed family, wound up her explanations with a flood of 
profuse tears. 

“Who has gone? What has happened? Why do you not 
come on to the house? MHelversdale, for heaven’s sake, tell 
me what has happened!” and Lady Mordaunt appeared upon 
the scene, with a large lace shawl flung round her head. 

“The matter is that my daughter appears to have run away !” 
her son answered, advancing and embracing her dutifully as he 
spoke. “Rather early days to begin that sort of thing, isn’t 
it? I suppose it s all right; she can’t get into any harm, can 
she ?” he added. 

“Run away? Where in the world has she run to?” 

“To look at the sea, it appears.” 

“Thesea! But, good heavens, Helversdale! there are cliffs in 
all directions, you know that as well as I do. The child will fall 
over and kill herself!” 

“T don’t think there’s any danger of that. Elly is not a baby, 
by any means. I’ve sent a footman to call her back. I’d go 
myself, but for this confounded foot. In any case, there is no 
use in our spending the rest of the evening here. Hadn’t you 
better get in with Adelaide, mother, you have nothing on your 
head ?” 

“Why where is Adelaide ?” 

“ Sitting quietly in the other carriage, like a reasonable woman. 
Do get in and let us drive on. Allow me to assist you to 
your seat, and compose yourself, pray, Mademoiselle,” he con- 
tinued, addressing himself politely to the little lady with the 
barége gown, who still wrung her plump hands with an air 
of despair, allowing the tears to stream unregarded down her 
cheeks, “Your pupil will return in due time, I assure you.” 
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“But, Helversdale, how can you possibly tell anything of 
the sort? We can’t go on like this. You don’t know where 
the child may have got to. It will be perfectly dark, too, 
immediately. As for sending your servants, it is ridiculous ; 
none of them know the way. I would go myself, onl A 

“Let me go, Lady Mordaunt,” John Lawrence said. “If you 
will all go on to the house, I will follow the little girl and bring 
her back,” he added, addressing the rest of the party collectively 

“Oh, thank you ; yes, that is just the thing!” Lady Mordaunt 
exclaimed in a tone of relief. “Pray go at once, and bring her 
back. Tell her that she has frightened us dreadfully—dread- 
fully, remember !” 

“T can’t candidly aver that she has frightened me dreadfully,” 
Lord Helversdale said with a smile. “But you can send any 
message that you think will be improving to discipline. And I 
am excessively obliged to Mr.—ah; yes, of course—Major Law- 
rence, for undertaking such a troublesome office. Naturally, I 
would go myself if it were not for this gout ; but you may see I 
can hardly hobble, much less clamber down cliffs after refractory 
daughters !” 

There was no time for further politeness, so, having ascertained 
the exact direction in which the fugitive had disappeared, John 
Lawrence departed upon his errand, and the rest of the party 
remounting the carriage, proceeded leisurely to the house. 

The nearest way to the shore led through a small wood of 
sycamores, down the middle of which ran a path, fortuitous 
rather than intentional, crossed and recrossed at short intervals 
by a small stream, which had left the rocks below bare and 
jagged. Roots of trees struggled across it, and at the bottom 
it terminated in a small cliff, down which steps, worn by the 
feet of those who availed themselves of it as a short cut, led 
to the beach below. 

At present the tide was far out, and the wide sandy reach was 
starred with big shallow pools and small rivulets reflecting the 
fading light in a thousand fantastic splashes. At the very 
edge, where the waves were showing their teeth in a line of 
uneven whiteness, half-a-dozen big rocks rose blackly out of 
the sand, sending jagged points before them into the water. 
Some of these had already been converted into islands; others 
were still united to the mainland ; while again others had their 
communications momentarily threatened, long creamy wreaths 
driven in by the returning tide sweeping along their bases, 
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curling to meet their comrades upon the other side, and 
announcing their junction by a tumultuous uptossing of small 
white billows, which falling, shot out again in wide fan-like circles, 
leaving a multitudinous legacy of fast dissolving bubbles. 

Upon the furthermost point of one of these half islands, defined 
in sharp relief against the dull silvery roughness beyond, a small 
erect figure was standing, its back to the shore, its face set 
steadily to the sea, unconscious apparently of anything that was 
going on behind it. 

The Major quickened his steps; there was clearly no time to 
be lost. Ten minutes more and it would be impossible for any 
standing at that point to escape paying the penalty of their 
heedlessness by a wetting. 

The sound of his steps was lost in the thickness of the sand, 
and when he arrived at the brink of the water, he hesitated a 
moment how to summon the fugitive without startling her. 
Luckily he remembered her name— 

“ Lady Eleanor,” he said quietly. 

_ The girl started, and made a gesture of dismissal. 

“Yes, yes,I know! I’m coming,” she said impatiently. “I 
won't be a moment now. Don’t wait. I'll follow you up 
immediately.” 

“Unless you come at once you will not be able to come at 
all,” he replied. 

This time she turned round, startled evidently by an un- 
familiar voice; then reddened at finding herself face to face 
with a tall, responsible-looking personage, evidently a gentleman, 
equally evidently a stranger. 

“T beg your pardon,” she said confusedly. “ I—I thought it 
was one of the servants. Did you come to call me? Dear me, 
the tide has got in!” 

“Yes, the tide has got in, indeed, and unless you are remarkably 
quick, you will not be able to get in!” 

As he spoke, a fresh rush of the water came sweeping in 
between them, trebling the width of the channel ; and though 
when the wave fell back it narrowed somewhat, there was 
still a formidable stream of salt water careering with much 
bubbling excitement over the sand and around the base of the 
rocks, 

She came to the edge and stood there, gazing across the 
chasm. “I wonder if I could clear it?” she said in a tone of 
consideration, measuring the distance scientifically as she did so, 
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with her eye. “Of course I could with a leaping pole. No, 
I must take off my shoes and stockings,” she added decisively. 

“You will oblige me by doing nothing of the sort,” the Major 
replied, with at least equal decision ; and before there was time 
for another word he had walked deliberately into the water, 
and was standing beside her, knee-deep in the swirling current. 

“ Come, please, and let me lift you across ?” he said hastily. 

“Thank you, but I don’t wish to be lifted across,” she replied, 
retreating a foot or two from the brink. 

“Do you propose remaining where you are then?” 

“No, I am going to jump. You may give me your hand if 
you like.” 

“Nonsense. You can’t possibly jump, it is much too wide,” 
he said impatiently. ‘ Let me lift you.” 

“But I tell you J cax. Now, while it is shallow!” she ran 
forward, caught his hand, and, before he knew what she was 
about, had sprung across the chasm, alighting lightly upon the 
other side, not indeed quite clear of the water, but so that only 
one foot was caught by it. 

The Major was taken by surprise. He could not, however, 
refuse a meed of admiration to the unexpected feat. 

“Upon my word, you did that uncommonly well,” he said, as 
he waded out. “I had no idea any little girl could have jumped 
so far.” 

The fashion in which Lady Eleanor Mordaunt stiffened her 
small neck and tossed up her small chin seemed to say that she 
was not accustomed to consider herself as belonging to the 
category of little girls. ‘The take off was bad,” she said ina 
business-like tone. 

“Well, we must step out quickly now, so that you may get 
home before there is time for you to catch cold.” 

“Thank you, but I never catch cold—hardly ever at least; I 
haven’t had a cold, oh, for years and years!” In spite of the 
emphasis with which this assertion was made, she did, however, 
condescend to set off walking briskly towards the house, the 
Major, in his soaked boots, keeping beside her. 

She was tall for her age, which he had been informed was 
eleven. Though he had called her a little girl, she did not really 
look like one. She was very straight, and slight, and slim, 
and her skirts had the air of having been recently outgrown. 
She wore a tight little black jacket, into the pockets of which 
her hands seemed to have an inveterate tendency to stray. 
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When she looked at him, he had seen that her eyes were 
grey, with very distinctly black rings to the irises. There was 
an indefinable look about her mouth, and the somewhat pro- 
nounced curves of her chin, which betokened what is commonly 
called race ; a look too of energy and decision not by any means 
necessarily an accompaniment of that distinction. She was 
rather angular, rather colt-like, or boy-like, but there was 
promise about her face, a promise which would, if fulfilled, make 
her, if not a beautiful, at any rate a noticeable woman. Her upper 
lip was extremely short, and curved like her grandmother’s, 

Suddenly she stopped in her rapid progression. 

“What would have happened if I had remained where I 
was—if you hadn’t come at all, I mean?” she enquired in a 
tone which showed that the idea had only just occurred to her. 

“Well, you would have got—wet!” he answered. 

She frowned. “Of course I should have got wet!” she said 
impatiently. “But would the water have been deep enough to 
drown me? That was what I was wondering.” 

“That depends upon how long you stayed. Probably you 
would have noticed it before very long.” 

She shook her head. “I don’t know, I don’t think I should. 
I wasn’t thinking of the tide. I was thinking—oh, I don't 
know—of lots and lots of different things.” 

“Well, then, the next time I stood by the sea to think of 
lots and lots of different things, I think I would keep my head 
to the shore rather than the other way, if I were you,” he 
observed. 

She took no notice of this remark beyond turning and 
walking with her head held very erect until they were be- 
ginning to mount the wood. Then she suddenly faced about 
again. “Do you suppose that you saved my life?” she 
enquired rather disdainfully. 

He laughed. “I think that that is a very big way of putting 
it. If you say I’ve saved you from getting a ducking, it would 
be nearer the mark.” 

She shook her head again impatiently. “I’ve always wanted 
to save somebody’s life,” she presently added gravely. “I never 
did though. I saved a puppy’s life once, but that was nothing. 
There was no danger about it. It had only got caught in a 
trap.” 

“Do you wish particularly to get into danger?” 

“Ye—es, rather. Don’t you think it is rather—well—nice ?” 
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“No, I don’t. I think it is particularly—well, nasty,” he 
answered, “As a soldier, it is said to be part of my business, 
but if you will promise not to betray me, I will confess to a 
distinct objection to it, if by any possibility it can be avoided.” 

She scanned his face gravely, as if to see whether he was in 
earnest. 

“Of course I meant useful danger,” she said rather loftily. 
“Mordaunt is going to be a soldier too. He is going into the 
Guards. I don’t think I should care much about going into the 
Guards if I were a man.” 

“Why not ?” 

“T dont know; I’ve seen some of them, and I think they are 
rather Molly Coddles. You are not a Guardsman, are you ?” 

“Dear me, no. My regiment is in India. Up in the 
Punjaub. The men I command are all brown.” 

“ Brown ?” 

“Yes, with a sprinkling of yellow and black.” 

“Oh! And are they—nice?” 

He laughed. “Pretty nice, not particularly.” 

“Are you going back to them soon?” 

“Before long. I am home on leave for a year.” 

“Oh, for a whole year! that is a long time, isn’t it ?” 

“That depends upon what you have got to do in it,” the 
Major answered rather glumly. 

They were now close to the house. So, as he was hardly in a 
condition to present himself he rang the hall-door bell, and 
when it was answered, bade his companion a hasty “ good-night,” 
and turned to retrace his way. 

He had not gone very far, however, before he heard steps 
behind him, and an imperious little voice calling to him to stop. 
He stopped accordingly and turned round. 

“What is it?” he enquired in a tone of surprise. 

“Nothing but that I haven’t thanked you. You didn’t 
suppose I was going to let you go without thanking you, did 
you? Why didn’t you give me proper time ?” 

He laughed. “Is that all? There was nothing on earth to 
thank me about,” he answered. “Good-night, little Lady Elly.” 

He was off across the grass, leaving her standing in the middle 
of the walk, gazing after him with an air of dissatisfaction mingled 
with displeasure. ‘ 

She was a nice little girl, he thought ; really an uncommonly 
nice little girl. Whata pity she would so soon be a woman! A 
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pity, too, that things were—well, as they were in the family. 
Happily it was no business of his, and he would take uncom- 
monly good care not to let himself be drawn into their affairs. 
These Helversdales were not his sort nor he theirs, a fact he 
should take remarkably good care to make clear. There was 
no greater folly, he again assured himself authoritatively, than to 
let yourself get drawn into the concerns of people who were 
no kith or kin of yours, and with whom you had absolutely 
nothing in common. 

By the time he had come to this prudent resolution, he was 
once more within the boundary of that isolated little spot of 
earth which called him lord. One end of the house—the part 
where his own special den was situated—showed a pale glow of 
light, which fell in a greenish shower upon a row of tall tree- 
mallows which edged the brink. Standing where he was, 
you might have taken the whole thing for some luminous 
beetle or phosphorescent mollusk perched upon the edge, and not 
quite certain to which of the two elements it belonged. It was 
an incongruous, not to say ridiculous abode, for a man who was 
neither a pilot nor a smuggler, but John Lawrence happily did 
not think of that. To him, for the time being, it represented 
home, and he quickened his steps as a man does when he is 
nearing his own abode. 

He found his frugal meal ready prepared waiting for 
him, and after hastily despatching it, settled down for the 
evening with his microscope and a green-shaded lamp, becom- 
ing forthwith absorbed in the entrancing intricacies of the 
Ctenophore and Discophore. More than ever as he did so, 
he felt convinced that he had hit upon a vein of true ore, one 
which only needed proper working to prove an Eldorado. 

He sat up deep into the small hours, writing an elaborate 
statement to Professor Jenkyll, to go by the following morning’s 
post. As for little Elly Mordaunt and the Helversdales, he had 
all but forgotten that they existed. 


(To be continued.) 
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ENGLISHMEN who visited Heidelberg during the first week of 
August to hear and see the five centuries of academic life in that 
quaint old town recorded by historians and by poets, in pageants 
splendidly conceived and merrily performed, in sober gravity or 
in post-prandial exuberance, in fireworks, illuminations and torch- 
light processions, were, I think, not scandalized but delighted 
to see how amusadble their continental cousins can be. Yes, 
paradoxical as it may sound to many, there are at this moment 
two European nations only that understand and cultivate the 
art of amusing themselves gregariously, the English and the 
German. The former have thrown off, for the second time, 
that habit for which Philip de Comines twitted them, de s'amuser 
moult tristement; they hail public recreation and mirth as a 
fresh element of strength for their national character. And the 
German exhibits in occasional festivity a portion of his ecstasy 
at having obtained, in the latter half of the 19th century, what 
France and England and Russia had possessed for ages, his 
National Unity and Independence. He “rejoiceth in his 
youth,” and it is more than older men could have expected, 
when they hear him praised by strangers, as was the case 
during those Heidelberg days, for a certain moderation in self- 
laudation and for the absence of that ‘ chauvinisme’ which the 
Crown Prince in his powerful speech deprecated, as he always 
does, with the vigour of a fixed conviction. 

Fifteen years had elapsed since a National Executive and a 
National Parliament were established. We say re-established, 
but it is difficult to find in the Holy Roman Empire, even in 
the reign of Frederick Barbarossa, anything approaching the 
present unity in Essentials. Speaking very broadly, the retro- 
spect of fifteen years of unity is satisfactory. No pessimist now 
experiences any misgivings as to its permanence. Peace has 
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been preserved. Law, and the forms of administering it have 
been unified, or are approaching unification. So are weights and 
measures, coinage, the patent-laws, and all the machinery of 
trade and commerce. Matters relating to peace and war, to 
foreign policy generally, to indirect taxation, are reserved for 
Imperial treatment. And yet the individual States, of which 
there are no less than twenty-five, retain business enough to 
occupy fully their governments and their popular assemblies ; 
it is enough to mention that the whole mass of educational 
questions devolves upon them. 

The effects of this portentous change are visible everywhere. 
There is no Bavarian or Prussian or Saxon party in the German 
Parliament. Political newspapers, however great their dissen- 
sions, whether they appear at Stuttgart or Breslau or Cologne, 
treat the questions of the day from general, not from divisional 
standpoints. I do not here speak of Polish, or Danish, or other 
border-sentiments ; but the German population is one, and fast 
recovering the half-lost consciousness of it. 

Nevertheless, it would be idle to contradict Prince Bismarck’s 
assertion some years ago, that “the satisfied and contented in 
Germany are few and far between.” Another opportunity will 
perhaps be offered me for explaining the causes of so general 
a discontent. To-day the moment seems more propitious for 
introducing the reader to a few of the difficulties that meet the 
Chancellor of the Empire and this country, on the threshold of 
the session of the German Parliament which was opened on 
the 25th of November. 

Among his parliamentary difficulties Foreign Affairs should 
certainly not be reckoned. He knows this perfectly, and 
consequently is silent or communicative in that august Assembly 
just as it suits his own official convenience. I should not 
wonder if occasions were, ere long, to occur for some voluntary 
disclosures on his part. But a necessity, originating with the 
Reichstag, such as confronts the Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
most countries, and in Austria-Hungary more especially, will 
probably never arise. There is no tradition in this country 
pointing to the advisability of debates upon European questions. 
On the one hand an honest admiration for, and confidence in, 
the sagacity and staid wisdom of the leading statesman closes 
the mouths of even the most inveterate talkers. The late 
Mr. Carlyle would be satisfied, could he see the reticence on 
foreign matters practised within the precincts of the Reichstag. 
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The general lines on which the National Policy as regards 
Europe is conducted—a new departure, this National Policy, 
be it remembered, and one of Bismarck’s own invention, for 
there never had been such a thing before his day, these eight 
hundred years and more—lie so plainly drawn before every 
man’s vision, and so clearly command respect by their moderation, 
that the country would cry Noli turbare circulos, should an 
attempt be made at interference. On the other hand, a member 
finds it difficult to judge of each European problem at a given 
moment unless he have read yesterday’s, and, if possible, to- 
day’s secret despatches. Jnitium sapientie initiatio! Without 
initiation, constant and detailed, such as enables Count Andrassy 
to stand forth now, whilst out of office, as the great exponent 
of political truth among his countrymen, there is shame and 
humiliation in store for any one who would tackle Prince 
Bismarck on Foreign Affairs. Therefore, albeit since the year 
1871 no single foreign event, I say it advisedly, has touched and 
roused the heart of Germany like the recent Bulgarian adversities, 
and albeit no one quite understands the mysterious ways of 
Bismarck’s Russian policy, yet no parliamentary difficulty of 
importance will approach the Chancellor therefrom. 

It would be equally hard to explain why the German Govern- 
ment, besides augmenting the country’s already bloated arma- 
ment for a third time, insists upon the increase being legalized, 
and that immediately, for a term of seven years ! 

Nobody can doubt the final acceptance, by the Reichstag and 
by the nation, of this portentous fresh impost of 41,135 men, at 
an additional cost of £1,300,000 annually, and a far greater 
outlay on accoutrements, barrack accommodation, &c., during 
some years. 

But why fix that augmentation for a number of years? why 
not entrust it to annual votes? For this phenomenon no other 
explanation is possible, than by pointing to a totally unfounded 
suspicion against parliamentary majorities. Seven, five, three 
years are equally objectionable. If annual, the vote on army 
estimates would be taken, like that upon the navy, as a matter 
of course, and at the conclusion of a one-day’s debate. The 
_ experience of this country has conclusively shown, that each 
approaching renewal of the septennate throws its dark shadow 
before, that party animosities are thereby envenomed, that every 
decision of Government is cribbed, cabined, and confined. The 
venerable and deservedly beloved Emperor, however, is said to 
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be unyielding on this point. Probably a compromise for a 
term of three years instead of seven will be concluded, Herr 
Windthorst’s party having declared, and with good cause, that 
in a country of Triennial Parliaments no provision for more than 
three years at the outside ought ever to be taken. 

There is no truth, of course, in the assertion, that the estimates 
of the Imperial Budget show a deficit of £2,000,000. A deficit 
is impossible. . What money is not forthcoming through the 
usual channels of the Empire’s income is, and will be, drawn 
from the treasuries of the individual States, the budget-require- 
ments of the Empire taking precedence over all others. Yet 
the desire of placing the Imperial finances on an independent 
footing is intelligible, and the decline in the productiveness 
of most of its resources is painful. Customs, stamps, and 
various other forms of indirect taxation produce less revenue ; 
so do even spirits and sugar. For this latter falling-off the 
policy of Bismarck’s government is alone responsible. No- 
body denies that duties on sugar, spirits, and tobacco, instead 
of on corn and manufactures, ought to produce nearly the 
whole of the sum which the Empire requires for the purposes 
of defence and the maintenance of its relations with the rest of 
the world. Unfortunately, the Chancellor is not a financier, or, 
if a financier, then one belonging to the 18th century. 

Prince Bismarck does no more than every weather-wise 
statesman of the present day is doing when he considers the 
possibility of safeguards, as effective as those at work in 
America, against the power of Democracy. It is true that he 
helped to accelerate the advent of that power by the introduction 
(in 1866) of Universal Suffrage. The result of his reasoning 
differs, in all probability, from that at which English politicians 
would have arrived. His programme is peculiar to him. He 
astonishes his countrymen by the vastness of projects, all 
tending to the one purpose of strengthening the hands of 
Government. Czsarism is out of place in a country that has 
certainly never felt the evils of being too little governed, in a 
country, too, which is devotedly attached to some of the most 
distinguished and oldest dynasties in the world. All his 
labours in internal policy—apart from the passing interests of 
electioneering—are directed towards rendering the Executive 
omnipresent, omnivorous, omnipotent. He is credited with the 
desire of “nationalizing,” ze, converting into a government 
monopoly the entire machinery of life insurance, fire insurance, 
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and every other kind of insurance throughout Germany. He 
has tried for a government monopoly in the sale of spirituous 
liquors. He has tried for a tobacco monopely. The extinct 
medieval guilds, and trade-corporations generally, are being 
resuscitated in a form which will render them directly depen- 
dent upon the central Government. By expanding immeasu- 
rably all indirect taxation, especially duties on corn and every 
manufactured article, and by subsidizing steamers to the China 
seas, he not only gained the votes of three influential classes 
of the community, but also made the Executive more indepen- 
dent of popular movements. In his capacity of Prussian 
Premier, he has procured the purchase by the State of the entire 
railway system of the kingdom. The number, the position, the 
influence of government functionaries is constantly on the 
increase. To crown everything, a marvellously well-equipped 
and trustworthy army removes all present anxieties. 

Under circumstances so convenient, experiments of State 
Socialism could not but recommend themselves to a mind 
like the Chancellor's, We live now in the midst of these 
experiments. They all rest upon the acceptation by Prince 
Bismarck of a Socialist fallacy, viz. that legislation in favour 
of the labouring class has a certain logical right to follow in 
the wake of older legislation in favour of property. In vain had 
modern science and a variety of laws, English, Prussian, &c., 
promulgated since 1850, led us to hope that class legislation 
was doomed for all time, and that free access to every path of 
life, a free arena where all might exert their individual powers, 
should be the watchword of mankind. Most certainly, in- 
dividualism will not surrender its convictions. But ever since 
Bismarck had his famous conversations with Herr Lassalle, and 
declared that no doubt much truth was contained in the 
Socialistic doctrines, it has been confronted by the most 
powerful antagonist of the day. To extract and to develop 
these pretended truths, the Chancellor has set the best energies 
of his mind to work. He is the inventor—though following 
Herr Lassalle’s lines—of what, if the word existed in English 
as it does in French, one might call Authoritary Socialism. It 
rests upon the idea, that the operative class has a right to enjoy 
a specified amount of care at the expense, if needful, of the 
taxpayers, and that this specific privilege shall be not merely 
controlled but devised and showered down by the State, by the 
Emperor. On such principles the law of insurance against 
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accidents is framed, which was the first to deviate from the 
lines formerly adhered to—of enforcing help from the person 
or persons responsible for each accident. The provision for 
sickness among operatives was the next move.* And a third 
measure is at this moment, not actually announced, it is true, 
but shadowed forth in a passage contained in the speech from 
the throne, viz., to provide pensions for the veterans and invalids 
of labour (A /tersversorgung fiir Arbeiter). 

It is asserted that Bismarck actually believes in the possibility 
of meeting the outlay required for carrying out so gigantic a 
scheme, through the proceeds of one or more of the monopolies 
he hopes to extort from a recalcitrant Reichstag. If so, his 
calculation will scarcely prove correct. No taxation and no 
monopoly in the world could provide the means. Confiscation 
will have to be resorted to. The three, four, or five per cent. of 
the population who possess capital, will have to be deprived of 
their savings in favour of the other ninety-five per cent., who by 
that time must have learned the grateful lesson that thrift and rigid 
economy, and sacrifices during the working days of youth, are a 
duty no longer. The two “Social” laws which he has succeeded 
in passing, dealing with insurance against accidents and making 
provision for sickness, have imposed a prodigious amount of 
labour upon the persons on whom the duty devolves of carry- 
ing them into effect. It is impossible, as yet, to say how the 
laws will work; at this moment, one hears more complaints 
of people pretending to be maimed or sick, and about the 
expenses of organization, than expressions of satisfaction. 
Who can tell whether the working man of Germany will 
appreciate them as evidence that the Emperor’s hand is 
stretched out towards him? JDoes a more difficult problem 
exist than to read what is written in the hearts of the people? 
If we were bound to accept as an unequivocal utterance the 
working men’s votes at elections, then such a hope would be 
sanguine indeed. For the Socialist leaders in various parts of 
Germany find a greater number of voters now ready to stand 
by them than formerly. 

These new Social experiments form perhaps the most in- 
teresting phenomenon of the present day. In my humble opinion, 
they might help to obviate fresh dangers if they were attempted, 





* As a matter of dates, the Krankenkassen-Gesetz was gazetted a year 
sooner (1883) than the Unfall-Versicherungs-Gesetz, but the latter had been 
submitted to the House in various shapes already in 1881 and 1882. 
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not to serve a special phase of Czsarism, but candidly and 
ingenuously, with the object of removing obstacles to well-being. 
But the Social laws of our era will, I fear, aggravate rather than 
lessen the present evil. Taken in connection with Coercion laws 
levelled at the Socialist propaganda, they have an ugly look, as 
if intended to outbid the promises of gagged and persecuted 
leaders. The suspicion thus created in the minds of thousands 
is more likely to confirm an operative, accustomed as he is to 
gregarious thinking, in his partiality for the self-styled “work- 
men’s party,” than to make him rally round the banners of any 
government, however powerful its patronage. 

It is time, however, that I should return to more cheerful 
subjects. As Heidelberg invited the knights of science and 
learning this summer to celebrate at once its venerable antiquity 
and its joyous youth, so Berlin collected a larger array of 
modern pictures and statues than has probably ever been 
exhibited in Germany, to remind the public of the inaugura- 
tion of Art Exhibitions just before the death of Frederick the 
Great, one hundred years ago. It was truly astounding to see 
what crowds assembled day by day during five months, con- 
verging from all portions of Germany to contemplate, it must 
be said, not the pictures of a hundred or even of fifty years 
ago, but those of the present day. Not that there is any one 
taste absolutely preponderating. Eclecticism rules the day. 
A feverish activity pervades the country in all the fine arts. 
Technical progress, nay, an approach to perfection, meets the 
eye at every turn. The public was never so appreciative, the 
few rich men never so ready to encourage talent. And indeed 
there was more than an ordinary array of clever works in the 
“Jubilee” Art Exhibition, of 1886. 

Without being announced as international, it had attracted 
representative works from nearly all European centres. Even a 
first-rate French painting or two had been sent. There existed 
but one opinion as to the merits of the English exhibits, both of 
painting and of sculpture. All critics,so far as my reading went, 
acknowledged the British to be quite the best of the foreign 
collections. We are greatly indebted to the zeal and artistic 
discrimination of the Crown Princess, and to the influence 
which her name exerts in England, for a rich fund of exquisite 
enjoyment opened to lovers of art in this country, and for a 
very considerable accession to their knowledge of contempo- 
rary skill. For the British Schools were unknown, except to 
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traveilers, London prices excluding the possibility of importation, 
Of the painters in water-colours, past and present, a more 
complete series would have been acceptable, for the attention of 
the art world had long been drawn to the pre-eminence of 
English art in this direction, and the works of Italian and 
German competitors could have been judged far more com- 
prehensively, had they hung side by side with those of the 
greatest English masters. A collection of English water-colour 
pictures, said to be very complete, was, however, presented the 
other day by Mr. Schwabe, of London, to the city of Hamburg, 
where it now occupies a very conspicuous place in the Museum. 
The two German masters in water-colours whose works out- 
shone all others were Bartels and Passini. In oils, Gussow, of 
Berlin, had produced a portrait so analogous in every respect 
to Mr. Herkomer’s celebrated picture of Miss Grant, that public 
appreciation was about equally divided during the whole period 
of the Exhibition between the two involuntary rivals. The 
most original and considerable perhaps of German landscape- 
painters, Bécklin (a Swiss, living at Florence, yet known chiefly 
in Germany) had exhibited some of his latest productions. It is 
painful to observe a man, made to be the Jacob Ruysdael of this 
age, and who at one time nearly approached the perfection of 
Ruysdael, losing himself in blue colours infinite, and in misty, 
sombre effects known to his hermit soul only, and not to 
Nature. Those who wish to study and enjoy what his best 
period produced, should visit Count Schack’s admirable gallery 
at Munich. 

There was plenty of music and pleasant lounging in the 
gardens of the Berlin Jubilee Exhibition, where a Greek 
sacrificial and triumphal feast had been arranged, which, in 
truthfulness of costume and taste of execution and scenic effect, 
could not well be excelled. The background of this open-air 
pageant was formed by a full-sized restoration in solid masonry 
of the pronaos of the temple of Zeus at Olympia. The German 
people are not a little proud of having borne the expense of the 
Olympian excavations, at the summons of Professor Curtius, 
binding themselves by previous contract to leave whatever might 
be discovered in the hands of the Hellenic Government. This 
representation therefore flattered our pride in a manner that can 
scarcely be found fault with. 

In statuary, three busts of Prince Bismarck, for which he was 


prevailed upon to sit in person, by Schaper and Begas, of Berlin, 
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and by Roth, of Munich, showed a development of the sculptor’s 
art, both in conception and in workmanship, which has rarely 
been surpassed in any age. Just as among paintings and 
architectural designs, good productions abounded, testifying to 
the lofty, hopeful and joy-loving spirit which has pervaded the 
Nation since her new political departure. 

It was said fifty years ago that, whenever this new political 
departure occurred, it would be attended by a truly great revival 
of National Literature. Gervinus, of Heidelberg celebrity, had 
predicted this in one of his sooth-saying utterances. Many 
people besides him were convinced that the generation which 
achieved German Unity must also be a generation of great 
writers and great poets. The prophecy, if destined to be true at 
all, has not, alas! been fulfilled hitherto. Undoubtedly, the 
average writing in this country is better than it was fifty years 
ago ; historical books have lost their terrors for an ordinary 
reader ; even the fruits of scientific research are made palatable, 
and to a certain extent digestible, in lectures and essays that 
are found upon everybody’s table. In this vast field, as in the 
case of art, talent is by no means scarce or the public super- 
cilious. Never were the works of popular writers more 
extensively printed, bought or read ; never were names more 
universally honoured than, among the dead, those of Geibel 
and V. A. Scheffel ; among the living, that of Gustav Freytag. 
Each novel in prose or verse by Paul Heyse, each story by 
Spielhagen, is expected and greeted as an event in town and 
country, through the entire length and breadth of Germany. 
There is a rush to the theatre, whenever Ernst von Wildenbruch 
places on the stage one of his vigorous, though as yet humour- 
less and insufficiently pointed dramas. Several reviews, like 
Rodenberg’s ‘Deutsche Rundschau’ and Paul Lindau’s ‘ Nord 
und Siid,’ have a large sale, and they rarely publish anything 
that would not pass muster, for style or thought, in French 
and English periodicals of the same class. 

And yet, a feeling of impatience sits brooding over the Nation, 
as if greater and more successful efforts were wanted and 
expected of its writers. Some say that the genius of literary 
production has been dwarfed by the one-sided modern expression 
of greatness in this country ; or quenched by the fury of party- 
contests; or flurried by the uncertainty of coming European 
events ; or deflected from its legitimate and God-given path by 
Pessimism, to the great expounder of which, Schopenhauer, a 
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statue is about to be erected in Frankfort. All, or any, or none 
of these explanations may be right. But the fact remains. 

I may be allowed to point to a striking phenomenon, which is 
not wholly unconnected with the question just raised. Enter 
into conversation with any German duly acquainted with the 
literary productions of the age, and ask him the names of the 
most remarkable dramatists or novel writers. You will, I 
believe, after a very brief discourse, find him entangled among 
works that proceed from Swiss, from Austrians, from Danes, 
from Swedes and Norwegians. Gottfried Keller and Konrad 
Ferdinand Meyer are Swiss; Anzengruber, Hamerling, and 
Franzos, are Austrians ; as for Ibsen and Bjérnsen and Kjelland, 
who are Scandinavians, their pathetic effusions in prose and 
verse are known in this country through translations only. Yet, 
somehow, all these, though not German citizens, find their 
reputations made or confirmed within Germany ; their poetry is 
received forthwith as an integral part of German literature ; they 
look to us for sympathy in their earnest and painful endeavour 
to solve some of the most intricate problems of modern society. 
They are indebted, for good or evil, to us for the particular bent 
and shape of their reasoning. 

One of the Austrians just named is bringing out a fortnightly 
publication, which bids fair to fill up a gap long felt among 
lovers of poetry, in its wider sense. Most readers of Schiller 
and of Goethe will remember the influence exerted by the 
‘Musen-Almanach’ of old upon the literature of that great epoch. 
Franzos’ ‘Deutsche Dichtung’ (published at Stuttgart) will do 
the same service to this country, if her ablest rhymers and non- 
rhymers will but learn not to wait until matter enough for a big 
volume has accumulated. There are delightful pieces in the 
first number, and the whole domain of delles-lettres promises to 
be carefully cultivated. 

I have just spoken of a fact, which seemed to indicate a 
tendency of genius to flourish on the outskirts, so to say, rather 
than near the heart of Germany. It may be well to point toa 
different phenomenon, viz. the growth of Berlin into the literary 
capital of the country. Slowly but surely is the city becoming 
the chief centre of mental exertion. Even the language spoken 
there, as has been well remarked by Dr. C. Abel, is gaining the 
characteristics of a national one, through the constant influx 
of families to settle there, as in Paris, from all portions of the 
country. The local dialect of Berlin is disappearing. Public 
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speaking on hundreds of platforms removes the linguistic land- 
marks that used to distinguish the German of almost every 
district from that of its neighbours. Wherever you move or sit 
down among a crowd, the language and pronunciation are 
pure and homogeneous. So much interest is attached to all that 
goes on among modern Berliners, everything that happens in 
the capital is considered so typical of the life and struggles and 
the wit of the nation, that a variety of writers, whose talents 
place them among the first in the Fatherland, bring out story 
after story with the plot laid in Berlin. Paul Lindau, a man 
of quite extraordinary powers and much habit of observation 
has just published the first of a series of Berlin novels, under 
the title of ‘Der Zug nach dem Westen.’ Another, Julius 
Rodenberg, studies, if I may say so, the soul of this most un- 
local and yet characteristic population with a poet’s eye, and 
produces in quick succession many a thrilling and brilliant picture 
of its doings. F. Dernburg’s ‘Ein Fidibus, and other Berlin 
stories, disclose the difficulties and triumphs of several professions 
not usually described in works of fiction, such as the Prussian 
staff-officer or the journalist. And finally, the most successful 
of all, Julius Stinde, gives to an admiring world the newest 
volume of the ‘Buchholz Family,—a set of humorous scenes 
from the burgher-life of Berlin which requires a fresh edition 
every few months, and which has actually found an English 
translator, although the work is as specifically Berlinish as any- 
thing can be. And be it remarked that neither Lindau, nor 
Rodenberg, nor Dernburg, nor Stinde—none of these affectionate 
expositors of Berlin life—are natives of the city. ‘“ Nobody 
seems ever to have been born in Berlin,” once exclaimed an 
astonished guest at a brilliant ball given in one of the chief 
bankers’ houses. At the supper-table where he was seated, a 
lively discussion arose on this subject, and finally a wager was 
laid that not one of the young ladies at the ball had first seen 
the light in Berlin. One fair creature after another was asked 
and answered in the negative. Only the last and fairest, said : 
—“Yes. I was born in Berlin—of American parents, who were 
on a visit to Europe!” The wager, I believe, remained open, 
and remains so to the present day. 
GEORGE VON BUNSEN. 
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*," Ir is our intention to notice briefly, month by month, some of the 
most popular works of current literature. What is worth ordering? 
This is a question so frequently asked by subscribers to the circu- 
lating libraries, that it may be useful to attempt an answer in these 
pages. We shall not read books for the mere purpose of reviewing 
them, but we shall notice what we have read for our own delectation. 
Hence the list does not claim to be exhaustive, or even a full one; 
but it will endeavour to provide food enough to satisfy the average 
reader's appetite for a month. 





SKETCHES FROM MY LIFE. By the late Admiral Hoparr 
PasHa. (1 vol. 7s. 6¢. Longmans, 1886.) This book is as full of 
stirring adventures and hair-breadth escapes as any of Marryat’s or 
Stevenson’s tales. Capturing slavers, running blockades, fighting the 
Russians, were pursuits in which Hobart Pasha must have positively 
revelled, and few men have had such ample opportunities for grati- 
fying their tastes. Although his triumphs of audacity and skill were 
not for the most part achieved under the White Ensign, one feels that 
it was English pluck which brought him safely through a long career 
bristling with danger, and his code of honour under many temptations 
was one for any Englishman to be proud of. Let our boys read 
this book, and fire themselves with the spirit of daring which may 
lead them in due time to rival, if they can, the exploits recorded by 
the cosmopolitan old sailor. 

THE FAR INTERIOR. By W. M. Kerr, ce. (2 vols. 325. 
Sampson Low, 1886.) Mr. Kerr’s two volumes constitute an excellent 
testimonial to his pluck, patience and love of adventure. In 1884 he 
travelled without a single white companion from Kimberley through 
the wildest parts of South-Eastern Africa, to Tette on the Zambesi 
River; thence northwards to Lake Nyassa, and down the Shiré to 
Quillimane. His life was frequently in danger, sometimes from hostile 
natives, sometimes from wild beasts, and frequently from starvation. 
He has added nothing considerable to geographical or scientific know- 
ledge. His book will be invaluable to any who feel tempted to follow 
in his steps; but to ordinary people life among black tribes is unin- 
teresting, and the narrative is not free from monotony. There are 
capital illustrations. 
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REMINISCENCES AND OPINIONS OF SIR FRANCIS 
HASTINGS DOYLE, 1813-1885. (1 vol. 16s. Longmans, 1886.) 
The author describes his book as “a spirit distilled from the vin 
ordinairé of a life-talk, and bottled for future use ;” we advise every 
une to empty the bottle to the dregs as greedily as the French troops 
drained “The Rose and the Twelve Apostles” at Hamburg in 1813. 
Good stories, new and old, abound ; stories of war, and law, and love, 
and crime, and sport ; anecdotes of school and college and London 
life ; clever opinions on matters social, literary and political ; this is 
“the distillation of a life-talk” rich and copious indeed. We recommend 
the book for reading aloud (but not for children); you can leave off 
anywhere and begin anywhere. 


OUR HOME BY THE ADRIATIC. By Hon. Marcaretr 
CoLLieER (Mme. GALLETTI DI CaDILHAC). (1 vol. tos. 6¢. Bentley, 
1886.) A country squire’s life in Italy is pleasantly depicted by a 
daughter of the late Lord Monkswell, who has had more than 
twelve years’ experience of it. The description of a country house, 
the grounds and farms on the estate, society in the neighbourhood, 
the amusements and occupations of young ladies and gentlemen, 
everything, in fact, affords a complete contrast to the English equiva- 
lent, and is therefore both interesting and amusing. The account of 
silk-worm rearing, the method of courtship, and some of the religious 
customs are very curious; but we must caution readers against basing 
their idea of Italian life generally upon this volume, for we believe 
Mme. Galletti’s corner of Italy is peculiarly behind the age, and more 
remote and old-fashioned in its ways than most parts of the country. 





SIR PERCIVAL, A STORY OF THE PAST AND OF THE 
PRESENT. By J. H. SHortHouse. (1 vol. 6s. Macmillan, 1886.) 
The public have demanded a third edition of this book. It is difficult 
to understand the reason, unless the fame of “John Inglesant” has 
sufficed. To use a favourite word of the author’s, Sir Percival is 
inexpressibly heavy ; a novel is good sometimes ; a volume of sermons 
is likewise often welcome; but a combination of fiction and religious 
instruction is never palatable. Morbid sentiment is all pervasive ; the 
plot is uninteresting; the grammar frequently faulty, and the straining 
after tall talk obtrusive. Such enigmatic sentences as “an opal veil of 
crystal amber” are evidence of Mr. Shorthouse’s inexpressible descrip- 
tive power. He means a summer sky ! 


PASTON CAREW, MILLIONAIRE AND MISER. By Mrs. 
Lynn Lynton. (3 vols., 315. 6¢. Bentley, 1886.) The impression pro- 
duced by the first volume is that a powerful plot is being woven ; but 
viewed as a whole, the story is not of primary interest, and dwindles 
towards the close. We always suspected that the lead-mine would 
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be the last trump left in; and so it proved. Some of the characters 
and particular scenes are excellent. Yetta, the heroine, is charming 
throughout ; the interviews of Paston with the Clinton family are capital 
reading. It is a pity that the jealousy of Maurice and Lanfrey was not 
worked out more fully ; a pity, too, that so readable a novel should be 
burdened with a “ Creature” ! 


CHILDREN OF GIBEON. By Watter Besant. (3 vols, 
Chatto and Windus, 1886.) Mr. Besant’s ready sympathy with the 
victims of every form of oppression ; his quick insight into the bitter 
details of poverty, and the generous spirit which animates every page 
he writes, awaken a response which art alone—no matter how good, 
no matter how carefully it may be elaborated—never quite succeeds 
in eliciting, and which seems te demand certain qualities of the heart 
more even than of the head. When we come to the more technical 
and commonplace “ business” of the story, our response to his touch 
is not perhaps always quite so certain. There are moments when we 
seem to be wandering in some unknown and untravelled region rather 
than in the London of our daily acquaintance. Our feet hardly touch 
solid earth; at any rate not the same earth we are accustomed to 
elsewhere. A great heiress, whose identity is kept sedulously concealed 
from all her relations and acquaintances, and is “ mixed up” in early 
youth by her own mother with that of the equally infant daughter of 
a deserving washerwoman ; a Lady Eleanor, who not only permits, but 
urges her only daughter to marry the son of a notorious burglar, are 
representations of life which we find a little difficulty in accepting 
without demur. These, however, it may be said, are minor matters, 
and in the “Children of Gibeon” Mr. Besant’s readers will certainly 
find no diminution of that charm which has carried them so success- 
fully through many of its predecessors. 


A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. By W. E. Norris. (3 vols., 
31s. 6d. Bentley, 1886.) The heroine at the beginning of her ad- 
ventures falls suddenly—rather too suddenly and completely perhaps 
—from wealth to absolute indigence. When all her schemes for 
winning fame and independence fail, she agrees, apparently in despera- 
tion, to marry an amiable, slightly erratic acquaintance; rich, good- 
natured, popular, still young, though a good many years older than 
herself—the bachelor, in short, of the tale. They marry, ostensibly 
on the understanding that nothing so foolish or frivolous as love is 
to be so much as named between them, and upon this understanding 
the book proceeds. Whether two people, each of whom we eventually 
learn, has been secretly in love with the other from the beginning, 
would or could spend first a long honeymoon /é/e-d-#éfe, and afterwards 
more than a year in the same country house without discovering the 
state of each other’s affections, is a point which may be left to the 
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opinions of experts! A cleverly presented character is one Jacob 
Styles, artist, stable boy, forger, and eventually would-be murderer, 
through whose somewhat melodramatic machinations the final under- 
standing between the husband and wife is happily brought about. Were 
a reader disposed to be critical—which Mr. Norris’s readers, it must 
honestly be said, rarely are—he might perhaps remark that there 
seemed no very valid reason why that happy result might not have 
been attained at least a volume earlier. 


ENGLAND’S CASE AGAINST HOME RULE. By Professor 
A. V. Dicey. (1 vol. 75. 6¢. Murray.) A vast amount of literature 
on Ireland—for the most part crude, and disconnected—has been 
poured forth during the past year.. The question has become entangled 
and confused by a host of incompetent and blinded partisans. In such 
circumstances the calm, lucid, dispassionate treatise of Professor Dicey 
is eminently refreshing and encouraging. Clearing away all the mists 
of partisanship, he has stated the case of his adversaries with a strength 
and clearness which few if any of them have attained to, and then he 
proceeds to combat and overthrow them, with a wealth of argument and 
illustration which is truly admirable. If any answer to ‘ England’s Case 
against Home Rule’ is possible, at least no champion has attempted 
hitherto to reply to it. 


THE GROWTH OF FREEDOM IN THE BALKAN STATES. 
By GeorGE MINCHIN. (1 vol. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. Murray.) 


THE STRUGGLE OF THE BULGARIANS FOR NATIONAL 
INDEPENDENCE. By Major A. von Hunn. (1 vol. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6a. Murray.) 


Bulgaria has been on everybody’s lips for many weeks past, and it 
is scarcely possible that the attention of Europe can be withdrawn from 
it for a long time to come. And yet little is known of Bulgaria and the 
other Balkan States save from the spasmodic reports of newspaper cor- 
respondents. Mr. Minchin has watched the growth of independence in 
these States for many years with a keen interest ; he has traversed the 
countries and studied on the spot their history and customs, their 
aspirations and difficulties, before the fierce light which is now cast 
upon them had been thought of. 

It is difficult to tell, after reading his pages—which are very brightly 
written and full of incident and information—whether the Turk or 
the Russian has exercised the most baneful influence on these rising 
nationalities. As for Major von Huhn’s book, it carries on the reader 
like a romance from beginning to end. The events which led up to 
the war, the war itself, and the unexpected triumphs of Prince Alexander, 
constitute a narrative which will rank with some of the “ Pearls of 
History.” 
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PART I. 


I HAVE heard it said, I know not with what degree of truth, that 
while the sale in America of General Grant’s Personal Memoirs 
has produced three hundred thousand dollars for the benefit of 
his widow and family, there have not in England been sold of 
the book three hundred copies. Certainly the book has had no 
wide circulation here, it has not been much read or much discussed, 
There are obvious reasons for this. The book relates in great 
detail the military history of the American Civil War, so far as 
Grant bore part in it ; such a history cannot possibly have for 
other nations the interest which it has for the United States them- 
selves. For the general reader, outside of America, it certainly 
cannot ; as to the value and importance of the history to the 
military specialist, that is a question on which I hear very con- 
flicting opinions expressed, and one on which I myself can have, 
of course, no opinion to offer. So far as the general European 
reader might still be attracted to such a history, in spite of its 
military details, for the sake of the importance of the issues at 
stake and of the personages engaged, we in Europe have, it 
cannot be denied, in approaching an American recital of the 
deeds of “the greatest nation upon earth,” some apprehension 
and mistrust to get over. We may be pardoned for doubting 
whether we shall in the recital find measure, whether we shall 
find sobriety. Then, too, General Grant, the central figure of 
these Memoirs, is not to the English imagination the hero of the 
American Civil War; the hero is Lee, and of Lee the Memoirs 
tell us little. Moreover General Grant, when he was in 
England, did not himself personally interest people much. 
Later he fell in America into the hands of financing specu- 
lators, and his embarrassments, though they excited sorrow 
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and compassion, did not at all present themselves to us as those 
of “a good man struggling with adversity.” For all these 
reasons, then, the Personal Memoirs have in England been 
received with coldness and indifference. 

I, too, had seen General Grant in England, and did not find 
him interesting. If I said the truth, I should say that I thought 
him ordinary-looking, dull and silent. An expression of 
gentleness and even sweetness in the eyes, which the portraits 
in the Memoirs show, escaped me. A strong, resolute, business- 
like man, who by possession of unlimited resources in men and 
money, and by the unsparing use of them, had been enabled to 
wear down and exhaust the strength of the South, this was 
what I supposed Grant to be, this and little more. 

Some documents published by General Badeau in the 
American newspapers first attracted my serious attention to 
Grant. Among those documents was a letter from him which 
showed qualities for which, in the rapid and uncharitable view 
which our cursory judgments of men so often take, I had by no 
means given him credit. It was the letter of a man with the 
virtue, rare everywhere, but more rare in America, perhaps, than 
anywhere else, the virtue of being able to confront and resist 
popular clamour, the civium ardor prava jubentium. Public 
opinion seemed in favour of a hard and insolent course, the 
authorities seemed putting pressure upon Grant to make him 
follow it. He resisted with firmness and dignity. After reading 
that letter I turned to General Grant’s Personal Memoirs, then 
just published. This man, I said to myself, deserves respect and 
attention ; and I read the two bulky volumes through. 

I found shown in them a man, strong, resolute and business- 
like, as Grant had appeared to me when I first saw him ; a man 
with no magical personality, touched by no divine light and 
giving out none. I found a language all astray in its use of 
will and shall, should and would, an English employing the 
verb Zo conscript and the.participle conscripting, and speaking in 
a despatch to the Secretary of War of having dadly whipped the 
enemy ; an English without charm and without high breeding. 
But at the same time I found a man of sterling good-sense as 
well as of the firmest resolution ; a man, withal, humane, simple, 
modest ; from all restless self-consciousness and desire for 
display: perfectly free; never boastful where he himself was 
concerned, and where his nation was concerned seldom boastful, 
boastful only in circumstances where nothing but high genius or 
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high training, I suppose, can save an American from being 
boastful. I found a language straightforward, nervous, firm, 
possessing in general the high merit of saying clearly in the 
fewest possible words what had to be said, and saying it, 
frequently, with shrewd and unexpected turns of expression, 
The Memoirs renewed and completed the expression which the 
letter given by General Badeau had made upon me. And now — 
I want to enable Grant and his A/emoirs as far as possible to 
speak for themselves to the English public, which knows them, 
I believe, as imperfectly as a few months ago I myself did. 

General Grant was born at Point Pleasant, in the State of 
Ohio, on the 27th of April, 1822. His name, Ulysses, makes 
one think of Zristram Shandy; but how often do American 
names make one think of 7ristram Shandy! The father of 
the little Ulysses followed the trade of a tanner ; he was a constant 
reader both of books and newspapers, and “ before he was twenty 
years of age was a constant contributor,” his son tells us, “to 
Western newspapers, and was also, from that time, until he was 
fifty years old, an able debater in the societies for this purpose, 
which were then common in the West.” Of many and many an 
American farmer and tradesman this is the history. General 
Grant, however, never shared the paternal and national love for 
public speaking. As to his schooling, he never, he tells us, 
missed a quarter from school, from the time he was old enough 
to attend till the time when he left home, at the age of seventeen, 
for the Military Academy at West Point. But the instruction in 
the country schools at that time was very poor :— 

“A single teacher—who was often a man or a woman inca- 
pable of teaching much, even if they imparted all they knew— 
would have thirty or forty scholars, male and female, from the 
infant learning the A B C, up to the young lady of eighteen and 
the boy of twenty studying the highest branches taught—the 
three R’s. I never saw an algebra, or other mathematical work 
higher than the arithmetic, until after | was appointed to West 
Point. I then bought a work on algebra in Cincinnati ; but, 
having no teacher, it was Greek to me.” 

This schooling is unlike that of our young gentlemen preparing 
for Sandhurst or Woolwich, but still more unlike theirs is Grant’s 
life out of school-hours. He has told us how regularly he 
attended his school, such as it was. He proceeds: 

“This did not exempt me from labour. In my early days, 
every one laboured more or less in the region where my youth 
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was spent, and more in proportion to their private means. It 
was only the very poor who were exempt. While my father 
carried on the manufacture of leather and worked at the trade 
himself, he owned and tilled considerable land. I detested the 
trade, preferring almost any other labour; but I was fond of 
agriculture and of all employments in which horses were used. 
We had, among other lands, fifty acres of forest within a mile of 
the village. In the fall of the year choppers were employed ,to 
cut enough wood to last a twelvemonth.; When I was seven or 
eight years of age I began hauling all the wood/used in the 
house and shops. I could not load it on the wagons, of course, 
at that time, but I could drive, and the choppers would load and 
some one at the house unload. When about eleven years old, I 
was strong enough to hold a plough. From that age until 
seventeen.I did all the work done with horses, such as breaking 
up the land, furrowing, ploughing corn and potatoes, bringing in 
the crops when harvested, hauling all the wood, besides tending 
two or three horses, a cow or two, and sawing wood for stoves, 
&c., while still attending school. For this I was compensated by 
the fact that there never was any scolding or punishing by my 
parents: no objection to rational enjoyments, such as fishing, 
going to the creek a mile away to swim in summer ; taking a 
horse and visiting my grandparents in the adjoining county, 
fifteen miles off ; skating on the ice in winter, or taking a horse 
and sleigh when there was snow on the ground.” 

The bringing up of Abraham Lincoln was also, I suppose, 
much on this wise ; and meagre, too meagre, as may have been 
the schooling, | confess I am inclined on the whole to exclaim : 
“What a wholesome bringing up it was!” 

I must find room for one story of Grant’s boyhood, a story 
which he tells against himself :— 

“There was a Mr. Ralston living within a few miles of the 
village, who owned a colt that I very much wanted. My father 
had offered twenty dollars for it, but Ralston wanted twenty-five. 
I was so anxious to have the colt, that, after the owner left, I 
begged to be allowed to take him at the price demanded. My 
father yielded, but said twenty dollars was all the horse was 
worth, and told me to offer that price ; if it was not accepted, I 
might offer twenty-two and a half, and if that would not get 
him, might give the twenty-five. I at once mounted a horse 
and went for the colt. When I got to Mr. Ralston’s house, I 
said to him: ‘Papa says I may offer you twenty dollars for the 
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colt, but if you won’t take that, I am to offer twenty-two and a 
half, and if you won’t take that, to give you twenty-five. It 
would not require a Connecticut man to guess the price finally 
agreed upon. I could not have been over eight years old at the 
time. This transaction caused me great heart-burning. The 
story got amongst the boys of the village, and it was a long time 
before I heard the last of it.” 

The boys of the village may well have been amused. How 
astounding to find an American boy so little “’cute,” so little 
“smart.” But how delightful also, and how refreshing ; how full 
of promise for the boy’s future character! Grant came in later 
life to see straight and to see clear, more than most men, more 
than even most Americans, whose virtue it is that in matters 
within their range they see straight and see clear; but he never 
was in the least “smart,” and it is one of his merits. 

The United States Senator for Ohio procured for young 
Grant, when he was seventeen years old, a nomination to West 
Point. He was not himself eager for it. His father one day 
said to him: “ Ulysses, I believe you are going to receive the 
appointment.” “What appointment?” I enquired. “To West 
Point ; I have applied for it.” “But I won’t go,” I said. He said 
he thought I would, and J thought so too, if he did. I really had 
no objection to going to West Point, except that I had a very 
exalted idea of the acquirements necessary to get through. I 
did not believe I possessed them, and could not bear the idea of 
failing.” 

He did go. Although he had no military ardour he desired 
to see the world. Already he had seen more of it than most 
of the boys of his village; he had visited Cincinnati, the 
principal city of his native State, and Louisville, the principal 
city of the adjoining State of Kentucky ; he had also been out 
as far as Wheeling in Virginia, and now, if he went to West 
Point, he would have the opportunity of seeing Philadelphia and 
New York. “When these places were visited,” he says, “I 
would have been glad to have had a steamboat or railroad 
collision, or any other accident happen, by which I might have 
received a temporary injury sufficient to make me ineligible for 
awhile to enter the Academy.” He took his time on the road, 
and having left home in the middle of May, did not arrive at 
West Point until the end of the month. Two weeks later he 
passed his examination for admission, very much, he tells us, to 
his surprise. But none of his professional studies interested 
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him, though he did well in mathematics, which he found, he 
says, very easy tohim. Throughout his first year he found the life 
tedious, read novels, and had no intention of remaining in the 
army, even if he should succeed in graduating at the end of his 
four years’ course, a success which he did not expect to attain. 
When in 1839 a Bill was discussed in Congress for abolishing the 
Military Academy, he hoped the Bill might pass, and so set him 
free. But it did not pass, and a year later he would have been 
sorry, he says, if it had passed, although he still found his life at 
West Point dull. His last two years went quicker than his first 
two; but they still seemed to him “about five times as long as 
Ohio years.” At last all his examinations were passed, he was 
appointed to an infantry regiment, and, before joining, went home 
on leave with a desperate cough and a stature which had run up 
too fast for his strength. 

In September 1843 he joined his regiment, the 4th United 
States infantry, at Jefferson Barracks, St. Louis. No doubt his 
training at West Point, an establishment with a public and high 
standing, and with serious studies, had been invaluable to him. 
But still he had no desire to remain in the army. At St. Louis 
he met and became attached to a young lady whom he after- 
wards married, Miss Dent, and his hope was to become an 
assistant professor of mathematics at West Point. With this 
hope he re-read at Jefferson Barracks his West Point mathe- 
matics, and pursued a course of historical study also. But the 
Mexican war came on and kept him in the army. 

With the annexation of Texas in prospect, Grant’s regiment 
was moved to Fort Jessup on the western border of Louisiana. 
Ostensibly the American troops were to prevent filibustering 
into Texas ; really they were sent as a menace to Mexico in case 
she appeared to contemplate war. Grant’s life in Louisiana was 
pleasant. He had plenty of professional duty, many of his 
brother officers having been detailed on special duty away from 
the regiment. He gave up the thought of becoming a teacher 
of mathematics, and read only for his own amusement, “and 
not very much for that ;” he kept a horse and rode, visited the 
planters on the Red River ; and was out of doors the whole day 
nearly ; and so he quite recovered from the cough, and the threat- 
enings of consumption, which he had carried with him from West 
Point. “Ihave often thought,” he adds, “that my life was saved, 
and my health restored, by exercise and exposure enforced by 
an administrative act and a war, both of which I disapproved.” 
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For disapprove the menace to Mexico, and the subsequent war, 
he did. One lingers over a distinguished man’s days of growth 
and formation, so important for all which is to come after. And 
already, under young Grant’s plain exterior and air of indiffer- 
ence, there had grown up in him an independent and sound 
judgment. “Generally the officers of the army were indifferent 
whether the annexation was consummated or not ; but not so all 
of them. For myself, I was bitterly opposed to the measure, and 
to this day regard the war which resulted as one of the most 
unjust ever waged by a stronger against a weaker nation.” 

Texas was annexed, a territory larger than the Austrian 
Empire ; and after taking military possession of Texas, the 
American army of occupation, under General Taylor, went on and 
occupied some more disputed territory beyond. Even here they 
did not stop, but went further on still, meaning apparently to 
force the Mexicans to attack them and begin war. “We 
were sent to provoke war, but it was essential that Mexico 
should commence it. It was very doubtful whether Congress 
would declare war ; but if Mexico should attack our troops, the 
Executive could announce: ‘Whereas war exists by the acts 
of, etc.,” and prosecute the contest with vigour. Once initiated, 
there were few public men who would have the courage to 
oppose it.” 

Incensed at the Americans fortifying themselves on the Rio 
Grande, opposite Matamoras, the Mexicans at last fired the 
necessary shot, and the war was commenced. This was in 
March 1846. In September 1847 the American army entered 
the city of Mexico. Vera Cruz, Puebla, and other principal 
cities of the country, were already in their possession. In 
February 1848 was signed the treaty which gave to the United 
States Texas with the Rio Grande for its boundary, and the 
whole territory then included in New Mexico and Upper 
California. For New Mexico and California, however, the 
Americans paid a sum of fifteen millions of dollars. 

Grant marks with sagacity and justness the causes and effects 
of the Mexican war. As the North grew in numbers and 
population, the South required more territory to counterbalance 
it; to maintain through this wide territory the institution of 
slavery, it required to have control of the national Government. 
With ' great energy and ability, it obtained this control; it 
acquired Texas and other large regions for slavery; it 
proceeded to use the powers of Government, in the North as 
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well as in the South, for the purpose of securing and maintaining 
its hold upon its slaves. But the wider the territory over which 
slavery was spread, and the more numerous the slaves, the 
greater became the difficulty of making this hold quite secure, 
and the stronger grew the irritation of the North to see the 
powers and laws of the whole nation used for the purpose. The 
Fugitive Slave Law brought this irritation to its height, made 
it uncontrollable, and the War of Secession was the result. “The 
Southern rebellion,” says Grant, “was largely the outgrowth of 
the Mexican war. Nations, like individuals, are punished for 
their transgressions. We got our punishment in the most 
sanguinary and expensive war of modern times.” 

The part of Grant in the Mexican war was of course that 
of a young subaltern only, and is described by him with 
characteristic modesty. He showed, however, of what good 
stuff he was made, and his performances with a certain howitzer 
in a church-steeple so pleased his general that he sent for Grant, 
commended him, and ordered a second howitzer to be placed at 
his disposal. A captain of voltigeurs came with the gun in 
charge. “I could not tell the general,” says Grant, “that there 
was not room enough in the steeple for another gun, because 
he probably would have looked upon such a statement as a 
contradiction from a second lieutenant. I took the captain 
with me, but did not use his gun.” 

When the evacuation of Mexico was completed, Grant 
married, in August 1848, Miss Julia Dent, to whom he had been 
engaged more than four years. For two years the young couple 
lived at Detroit in Michigan, where Grant was now stationed ;. 
he was then ordered to the Pacific coast. It was settled that 
Mrs. Grant should, during his absence, live with her own family 
at St. Louis. The regiment went first to Aspinwall, then to 
California and Oregon. In 1853 Grant became captain. But 
he had now two children, and saw no chance of supporting 
his family on his pay as an army officer. He determined to 
resign, and in the following year he did so. He left the Pacific 
coast, he tells us, very much attached to it, and with the full 
intention of one day making his home there, an intention which 
he did not abandon until, in the winter of 1863-4, Congress passed 
the Act appointing him Lieutenant-General of the armies of the 
United States. 

His life on leaving the army offers, like his early training, a 
curious contrast to what usually takes place amongst ourselves. 
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First he tried farming, on a farm belonging to his wife near St. 
Louis ; but he could not make it answer, though he worked hard. 
He had insufficient capital, and more than sufficient fever and ague. 
After four years he established a partnership with a cousin of his 
wife named Harry Boggs, in a real estate agency business in 
St. Louis. He found that the business was not more than one 
person could do, and not enough to support two families. So he 
withdrew from the co-partnership with Boggs, and in May 1860 
removed to Galena, Illinois, and took a clerkship in a leather 
shop there belonging to his father. 

Politics now began to interest him, and his reflexions on them 
at the moment when the War of Secession was approaching I 
must quote: 

“Up to the Mexican war there were a few out and out 
abolitionists, men who carried their hostility to slavery into all 
elections, from those for a justice of the peace up to the 
Presidency of the United States. They were noisy but not 
numerous. But the great majority of people at the North, where 
slavery did not exist,,were opposed to the institution, and looked 
upon its existence in any part of the country as unfortunate. 
They did not hold the States where slavery existed responsible 
for it, and believed that protection should be given to the right 
of property in slaves until some satisfactory way could be reached 
to be rid of the institution. Opposition to slavery was a creed of 
neither political party. But with the inauguration of the 
Mexican war, in fact with the annexation of Texas, the 
inevitable conflict commenced. As the time for the Presidential 
election of 1856—the first at which I had the opportunity of 
voting—approached, party feeling began to run high.” 

Grant himself voted in 1856 for Buchanan, the candidate of 
the Slave States, because he saw clearly, he says, that in the 
exasperation of feeling at that time, the election of a Republican 
President meant the secession of all the Slave States, and the 
plunging of the country into a war of which no man could 
foretell the issue. He hoped that in the course of the next four 
years—the Slave States having got a President of their own 
choice, and being without a pretext for secession—men’s passions 
would quiet down, and the catastrophe be averted. Even if it 
was not, he thought the country would by that time be better 
prepared to receive the shock and to resist it. 

I am not concerned to discuss Grant’s reasons for his vote, 

, but I wish to remark how completely his reflexions dispose of 
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the reproaches addressed so often by Americans to England 
for not sympathising with the North attacking slavery, in a 
war with the South upholding it. From what he says it is 
evident how very far the North was, when the war began, from 
attacking slavery. Grant himself was not for attacking it; 
Lincoln was not. They, and the North in general, wished “that 
protection should be given to the right of property in slaves, 
until some satisfactory way could be reached to be rid of the 
institution.” England took the North at its word, and regarded 
its struggle as one for preserving the Union, and the force and 
greatness which accrue from the Union, not for abolishing 
slavery. True, far-sighted people here might perceive that the 
war must probably issue, if the North prevailed, in the abolition 
of slavery, and might wish well to the North on that account. 
They did so ; coldly, it is true, for the attitude of the North was 
not such as to call forth enthusiasm, but sincerety. A great 
number of people in England, on the other hand, looking at the 
surface of things merely, clearly seeing that the North was not 
meaning to attack slavery but to uphold the power and grandeur 
of the United States, thought themselves quite free to wish well 
to the South, the weaker side which was making a gallant fight, 
and to favour the breaking up of the Union. 

Here was the real offence. The Americans of the North, 
admiring and valuing their great Republic above all things, 
could not forgive disfavour or coldness to it; could only impute - 
them to envy and jealousy. Far-sighted people in England 
might perceive that the maintenance of the Union was not only 
likely to bring about the emancipation of the slave, but was also 
on other grounds to be desired for the good of the world. Our 
artizans might be in sympathy with the popular and unaristo- 
cratic institutions of the United States, and be therefore averse 
to any weakening of the great Republic. And these feelings 
prevailed here, as is well known, so as to govern the course 
taken by this country during the War of Secession. Still, there 
was much disfavour, and more coldness. Americans were, and 
are, indignant that the uphciding of their great Republic should 
have had in England such cold friends, and so many actual 
enemies. It is like the indignant astonishment of George Sand 
during the German war, “to see Europe looking on with in- 
difference to the danger of such a civilization as that of France.” 
But admiration and favour are uncompellable; we admire and 
favour only an object which delights us, helps us, elevates us, 
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and does us good. The thing is to make us feel that the object 
does this. Self-admiration and self-laudation will not convince 
us; on the contrary, they indispose us. France would be 
more attractive to us if she were less prone to call herself 
the head of civilization and the pride of the world ; the United 
States, if they were more backward in proclaiming themselves 
“the greatest nation upon earth.” 

In 1860 Lincoln was elected President, and the catastrophe, 
which Grant hoped might have been averted, arrived. He had in 
1860 no vote, but things were now come to that pass that he 
felt compelled to make his choice between minority rule and rule 
by the majority, and he was glad, therefore, to see Lincoln 
elected. Secession was imminent, and with secession, war ; but 
Grant confesses that his own views at that time were those 
officially expressed later on by Mr. Seward, that “the war 
would be over in ninety days.” He retained these views, he 
tells us, until after the battle of Shiloh. 

Lincoln was not to come into office until the spring of 1861, 
The South was confident and defiant, and in the North 
there were prominent men and newspapers declaring that the 
government had no legal right to coerce the South. It was 
unsafe for Mr. Lincoln, when he went to be sworn into office 
in March 1861, to travel as President-elect; he had to be 
smuggled into Washington. When he took on the 4th of March 
his oath of office to maintain the Union, eleven States had gone 
out of it. On the 11th of April, Fort Sumter in Charleston 
harbour was fired upon, and a few days after was captured. 
Then the President issued a call for 75,000 men. “There 
was not a State in the North of a million inhabitants,” says 
Grant, “that would not have furnished the entire number faster 
than arms could have been supplied to them, if it had been 
necessary.” 

As soon as news of the call for volunteers reached Galena, 
where Grant lived, the citizens were summoned to meet at the 
Court House in the evening. The Court House was crammed. 
Grant, though a comparative stranger, was called upon to 
preside, because he had been in the army, and had seen service. 
“With much embarrassment and some prompting, I made out 
to announce the object of the meeting.” Speeches followed ; 
then volunteers were called for to form the company which 
Galena had to furnish. The company was raised, and the officers 
and non-commissioned officers were elected, before the meeting 
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adjourned. Grant declined the captaincy before the balloting, 
but promised to help them all he could, and to be found in the 
service, in some position, if there should actually be war. “I 
never,” he adds, “ went into our leather store after that meeting, 
to put up a package or do other business.” 

After seeing the company mustered at Springfield, the capital 
of Illinois, Grant was asked by the Governor of the State to 
give some help in the military office, where his old army expe- 
rience enabled him to be of great use. But on the 24th of May 
he wrote to the Adjutant-General of the Army, saying that, 
“having been fifteen years in. the regular army, including four 
at West Point, and feeling it the duty of every one who has 
been educated at the Government expense to offer their services 
for the support of the Government,” he wished to tender his 
services until the close of the war, “in such capacity as may be 
offered.” He got no answer. He then thought of getting ap- 
pointed on the staff of General McClellan, whom he had known 
at West Point, and went to seek the General at Cincinnati. 
He called twice, but failed to see him. While he was at 
Cincinnati, however, the President issued his second call for 
troops, this time for 300,000 men; and the Governor of Illinois, 
mindful of Grant’s recent help, appointed him colonel of the 
21st Illinois regiment of infantry. In a month he had brought 
his regiment into a good state of drill and discipline, and was 
then ordered to a point on a railroad in Missouri, where an 
Illinois regiment was surrounded by “rebels.” His own account 
of his first experience as a Commander is very characteristic of 
him : 

“My sensations as we approached what I supposed might 
be ‘a field of battle,’ were anything but agreeable. I had been 
in all the engagements in Mexico that it was possible for one 
person to be in; but not in command. If some one else had 
been colonel, and I had been lieutenant-colonel, I do not think 
I would have felt any trepidation. Before we were prepared 
to cross the Mississippi River at Quincy, my anxiety was re- 
lieved ; for the men of the besieged regiment came straggling 
into the town. I am inclined to think both sides got frightened 
and ran away.” 

Now, however, he was started ; and from this time until he 
received Lee’s surrender at Appomattox Court House, four 
years later, he was always the same strong man, showing the same 
valuable qualities.» He had not the pathos and dignity of Lee, 
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his power of captivating the admiring interest, almost the 
admiring affection, of his profession and of the world. He had 
not the fire, the celerity, the genial cordiality of Sherman, whose 
person and manner emitted a vay (to adopt, with a very slight 
change, Lamb’s well-known lines)— 
“a ray 
Which struck a cheer upon the day, 
A cheer which would not go away—” 


Grant had not these. But he certainly had a good deal of the 
character and qualities which we so justly respect in the Duke of 
Wellington. Wholly free from show, parade, and pomposity ; 
sensible and sagacious ; scanning closely the situation, seeing 
things as they actually were, then making up his mind as to the 
right thing to be done under the circumstances, and doing it; 
never flurried, never vacillating, but also not stubborn, able to 
reconsider and change his plans, a man of resource; when, 
however, he had really fixed on the best course to take, the 
right nail to drive, resolutely and tenaciously persevering, driving 
the nail hard home—Grant was all this, and surely in all this he 
resembles the Duke of Wellington. 

The eyes of Europe, during the War of Secession, were chiefly 
fixed on the conflict in the East. Grant, however, as we 
have seen, began his career, not on the great and conspicuous 
stage of the East, but in the West.: He did not come to the 
East until, by taking Vicksburg, he had attracted all eyes to the 
West, and to the course of events there. 

We have seen how Grant’s first expedition in command ended. 
The second ended in much the same way, and is related by him 
with the same humour. He was ordered to move against a 
Colonel Thomas Harris, encamped on the Salt River. As Grant 
and his men approached the place where they expected to find 
Harris, “my heart,” he says, “kept getting higher and higher, 
until it felt to me as if it was in my throat.” But when they 
reached the point from which they looked down into the valley 
where they supposed Harris to be, behold, Harris was gone! 
“My heart resumed its place. It occurred to me at once that 
Harris had been as much afraid of me as I had been of him. 
This was a view of the question I had never taken before, but I 
never forgot it afterwards. I never forgot that an enemy had as 
much reason to fear my forces as I had his. The lesson was 
valuable.” 

But already he inspired confidence. Shortly after his return 
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from the Salt River, the President asked the Congressmen from 
Illinois to recommend seven citizens of that State for the rank of 
brigadier-general, and the Congressmen unanimously recom- 
mended Grant first on the list. In August he was appointed to 
the command of a district, and on the 4th of September assumed 
command at Cairo, where the Ohio River joins the Mississippi. 
His first important, success was to seize and fortify Paducah, an 
important post at the mouth of the Tennessee River, about fifty 
miles from Cairo. By the 1st of November he had 20,000 well- 
drilled men under his command. In November he fought a 
smart action at Belmont, on the western bank of the Mississippi, 
with the object of preventing the Confederates who were in 
strong force at Columbus in Kentucky, on the eastern bank, from 
detaching troops to the West. He succeeded in his object, and 
his troops, who came under fire for the first time, behaved well. 
Grant himself had a horse shot under him. 

Very important posts to the Confederates were Fort Henry on 
the Tennessee and Fort Donelson on the Cumberland River. 
Grant thought he could capture Fort Henry. He went to 
St. Louis to see General Halleck, whose subordinate he was, and 
to state his plan. “I was received with so little cordiality that I 
perhaps stated the object of my visit with less clearness than I 
might have done, and I had not uttered many sentencesj before 
I was cut short gs if my plan was preposterous.} I returned to 
Cairo very much crest-fallen.” 

He persevered, however, and after consulting with the officer 
commanding the gunboats at Cairo, he renewed, by telegraph, 
the suggestion that, if permitted, he “could take and hold Fort 
Henry on the Tennessee.” This time he was backed by the 
officer in command of the gunboats, Next day, he wrote fully 
to explain his plan. In two days he received instructions from 
headquarters‘ to move upon Fort Henry, and on the 2nd of 
February, 1862, the expedition started. 

He took Fort Henry on the 6th of February, and announcing 
his success to General Halleck, informed him that he would now 
take Fort Donelson. On the 16th, Fort Donelson surrendered, 
and Grant made nearly 15,000 prisoners. There was delight in 
the North, depression at Richmond. Grant was at once 
promoted to be major-general of volunteers. He thought, both 
then and ever after, that by the fall of « * Donelson the way 
was opened to the forces of the North all over the south-west 
without much resistance, that a vigorous commander, disposing 
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of all the troops west of the Alleghanies, might have at once 
marched to Chattanooga, Corinth, Memphis, and Vicksburg, 
and broken down every resistance. There was no such com- 
mander, and time was given to the enemy to collect armies and 
fortify new positions. 

The next point for attack was Corinth, at the junction of 
the two most important railroads in the Mississippi Valley. 
After Grant had, after a hard and bloody struggle of two 
days, won the battle of Shiloh, in which a ball cut in two 
the scabbard of his sword, and more than 10,000 men were 
killed and wounded on the side of the North, General Halleck, 
who did not love Grant, arrived on the scene of action and 
assumed the command. “Although next to him in rank,” 
says Grant, “and nominally in command of my old district and 
army, I was ignored as much as if I had been at the most distant 
point of territory within my jurisdiction.” On the advance to 
Corinth, “I was little more than an observer. Orders were sent 
direct to the right wing or reserve, ignoring me, and advances 
were made from one line of intrenchments to another without 
notifying me. My position was so embarrassing, in fact, that I 
made several applications to be relieved.” When he suggested 
a movement, he was silenced. Presently the Confederate troops 
evacuated Corinth in safety, carrying with them all public 
property. On the side of the North, there was much disap- 
pointment at the slackness with which the enemy had been 
pressed, and at his success in saving his entire army. 

But Corinth was evacuated ; the naval forces of the North took 
Memphis, and now held the Mississippi River from its source to 
that point; New Orleans and Baton Rouge had fallen into their 
possession. The Confederates at the West were now narrowed 
down, for all communication with Richmond, to the single line 
of road running east from Vicksburg. To dispossess them of 
Vicksburg, therefore, was of the highest importance. At this 
point I must stop for the present. Public attention was not yet 
fixed upon Grant, as it became after his success at Vicksburg; 
and with his success there a second chapter of his life opens. 
But already he had shown his talent for succeeding. Cardinal 
Mazarin used to ask concerning a man before employing him, 
Est-il heureux? Grant was heureux. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


(Zo be continued.) 





